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«O( SHALL try to correct 

errors where shown to 
be errors, and I shall accept 
new views as far as they ap- 
pear to be true views.” 


—Lincoln’s letter to Horace Greely. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Addresses are changed as often as requested, but certain rules must be observed. 
Do not send more than one change of address each time, and that one should reach 
us between the first and twentieth of the month preceding the issue affected. For example, 
if you wish the April Vorra Review sent to a new address, send a notice in time to 
reach the office between March Ist and 20th. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to become a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and enclose Three 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing with 


Membership entitles you to THE Votta Review without extra charge 
for 12 months 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction in Speech Reading 


is now nearing completion and will be available in whole or in part this coming 
autumn. 


The experience of the Misses Kinzie in teaching many hundreds of students from 
all walks of life, including large numbers of soldiers who had become deafened in 
the World War, brought them to a keen realization that in order that all types 
might be insured maximum progress in the acquirement of speech-reading power, 
a carefully graded and comprehensive system of instruction was required. 


The Misses Kinzie first applied their principle of grading to class work, care- 
fully differentiating all practise material and classifying pupils according to ability 
and progress. The manifest benefits of this procedure could not but result in the 
conviction of the still vastly more urgent need of a carefully graded system of 
technical instruction, whereby individual students could be instructed progressively 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY, though it was obvious that to produce such an equip- 
ment would prove an herculean task. 


In 1924 the Misses Kinzie attacked this stupendous project and have labored 
incessantly since that time, sparing nothing to create a Method that would meet 
the need of every individual. 


The Method is in two distinct departments, viz., for Children and Adults. The- 
Children’s Method is likewise a thoroughly scientific production based on modern 
methods of primary education, following the ideas of Froebel and Montessori in 
so far as their ideas are applicable to this special subject. 


The authors are convinced that their production will supply the media by which 
each individual student may reach his acme of practical speech-reading skill. 


THE MISSES KINZIE WILL CONDUCT 


A Summer Session of Instruction in Speech Reading 
Beginning about May Ist 
in LONDON, ENGLAND 


Winter Session, beginning about October 15, New York City 


All. instruction will be under the new Graded System, scientifically 
designed to meet the needs of all types of students, insuring maximum 
progress in each individual case. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


In addition to careful training in the handling of all phases of the Graded 
method and in the preparation and presentation of Graded Class Material, Normal 
Training in the Adult Method will include: Professional Story Telling, Sentence 
Construction, Adaptation, and Observation; also lectures on Theory, School De- 
velopment, Community Education, and Professional Ethics. 

Entrance Requirements on the Graded Method will not affect former graduates 
of the Regular and Post Graduate Normal Courses who desire training in the new 
developments. 

The Post Graduate Normal Course has been discontinued. 

Announcement regarding Normal Training in the Children’s Method will be 
made in a later issue of this magazine. 

For further information address 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 3244, Station C Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes. $1.00 
A SOCIAL CENTER What copie Do—dhhert Lessons on Occupations. $1.00 


Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau | attractively illustrated in color—Order from the author 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 


oll photes and miniatures. Ne 
talent required. Easy, pany work for 
men and womer. Good returns for earnest 


. Free Employment Service. Earn 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mas. | wn 
TIMELY TOPICS Dest. 1006 Dearborn. St. 
The Standby of the Leading Teachers 
| Original Games and Devices Unusual Topics An advertiser writes, 
rice, $14.00 ee 
Subscribe Now Why not send us your order 
CALLING SPECIAL ATTENTION 
Martin Hall TO NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
Price Postage 
De Witt Park in Lip-Reading 
ITHACA By Martha E. Bruhn_____________. $2.50 .08 
Lip-Reading for the Deafened 
NEW YORK Child (186 pages) 
By Stowell, Samuelson, and 
Dr. Martin’s Corrective Work Includes 
Study of Bais 
and Any Form of Defective Reading by Grades 
Speech ; also Foreign Accent By Annie McDowell Ervin___.. 30 .02 
How Best to Promote the Quality 
Particular Attention Given to Children che Deaf s0 a0 to. Ensure Easy 
Whose Speech Is Retarded ia 
By G. Sibley Haycock 50.03 
Special Normal Courses for the 
P The last mentioned item is just off the English 
Preparation of Teachers f press. It was awarded the Braidwood Gold Medal 
7 The Volta Review is the “Who's Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Association Publicity 


sentatives, who will aid the national committee in making known the ideals 


TT senatives, E schools for the deaf now have their own publicity repre- 


and accomplishments of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 


of Speech to the Deaf. 


We wish to thank the superintendents of these thirty-one schools for their 
courteous and prompt cooperation, and also the publicity representatives for 


their willingness to help. Their names are listed below. 


(Names arriving too 


late for this month’s issue of the Vorta Review will be announced next month.) 


Arizona, Tucson, Miss Dorothy Mitchell 
California, Berkeley, Mrs. Helen F. Ingle 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Margaret C. Smith 
Connecticut, Hartford, Miss Evelina Dunbar 
Mystic, Mrs. Walter J. Tucker 
Florida, St. Augustine, Mr. Arthur J. Williams 
Idaho, Gooding, Miss Margaret Nelson 
Illinois, Jacksonville, Miss Alice M. Plouer 
Kansas, Olathe, Miss H. A. Davis 
Kentucky, Danville, Miss Lucy Doneghy 
Maryland, Frederick, Miss Mary D. Cason 
Massachusetts, Beverly, Miss Grace Griffin 
Northampton, Miss Dorothy Morris 
Missouri, Fulton, Miss Dorothy Rice 
New York, Buffalo, Miss Catherine Smith 
Malone, Miss Julia Savage 


New York (Lexington Ave.), 


Miss 
Stella Lutz 


New York, Rochester, Miss Harriet E. Andrews 
Rome, Miss Anne Berkeley 


Ohio, Columbus, Miss Rose Marsh 
Oregon, Salem, Miss Margaret Schumacher 


Pennsylvania, Mt. Airy, Miss Mildred Evans 
(Edgewood), Miss Rachel 
awes 


Rhode Island, Providence, Miss E. T. Welsh 
South Carolina, Cedar Spring, Miss Ada R. Miller 
South Dakota, Sioux Falls, Miss Lois Webb 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Miss Maggie N. Proctor 
Texas, Austin, Miss Fern Hudson 

Virginia, Staunton, Mrs. W. C. Gill 

Washington, Vancouver, Mrs. Eleanor McKinley 


West Virginia, Miss Anna B. Golds- 


Romney, 
borough 


One megaphone at a big football game would be futile, but twenty-nine 


megaphones can make a great deal of noise. 


of representatives. 


We expect big things of our band 


Perhaps you who are reading this page have been hard put to it, at times, 


to answer all the questions of some worried parent of a deaf child. Your 
local representative has a booklet, just issued by the Association, in which a 
number of real questions, taken from parents’ letters, have been answered by 
experts. Ask your representative to show it to you. It is an invaluable 
little book. 

Do you know about the dozens of letters seeking help for deaf children, 
that come to the Volta Bureau from all over the country? Ask your local 
representative to tell you how each one is answered personally. 

Have you been told about the wonderful library at the Bureau, which, 
when completed, will be one of the finest of its kind in the world? It has 
enabled the Bureau to answer questions for the National Research Council, the 
United States Veterans Bureau, government hospitals, information agencies, 
the Red Cross, senators, congressmen, the U. S. Bureau of Education, and 
innumerable other institutions and individuals. : 

Do you know that books used in high-school sociology classes mention 
the Volta Bureau, and that it has been called upon to furnish literature about 
the deaf to hundreds of such classes? 

It is the Association and its members that make all this work possible. 
Ask you local representative to tell you more about it. 

Good luck to her and to you. 

Tue Pusiiciry CoMMITTEE. 


CONVENTION IN FARIBAULT 


The Association’s fellow-organization, the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, will hold its semi-annual convention at the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, Faribault, the week of June 17, 1929. 
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Deaf Child 


By Cora M. Byrp 


Foreworp: This little sketch has been submitted to the Editor of the Vorta Review 
with the hope that some mother of a deaf child reading it may be convinced that merely 
talking to her child may bring almost unbelievable results. It tells how the mother and 
other members of a family gave speech-reading and English to a child who had lost her 
hearing at three. Miss Byrd, who tells her own story, is the teacher of sewing in the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf. She is a remarkable speech-reader, but her use of English 
is, to my mind, more remarkable than her speech-reading. For six years I have had much 
spoken and written communication with her and I have never known her to make a sirtigle 
mistake that could be attributed to her deafness. She uses fluently the sort of English the 
hearing people about her use. She is guilty (as I am) of certain provincialisms, current in 
southern speech, which for the most part are to be found in Elizabethan English. For 
example, in the story below, “Late one evening,” says Miss Byrd, meaning “late one after- 
noon.” But I have never seen or heard a “mixed” or stilted sentence, or a “deafmutism.” 
Speaking to a deaf or deafened child means not only speech-reading, but English. 

“What can a mother do for her deaf child in the pre-school age?” Talk to him. Talk 


and talk and JorNner. 


HEN I was three years old, I 

had a severe case of scarlet 

fever, which resulted in the 
loss of most of my hearing. From that 
time until I became totally deaf at the 
age of eight, it is hard to say which I 
depended mostly on, what little hearing 
I had, or partly on reading the lips, with 
now and then some hearing. I can 
only remember hearing sounds, never a 
conversation. 

I remember hearing Mother call my 
brother and myself in from play; some- 
times I heard some one speak my name. 

At the age of eight I had an attack 
of paralysis and was ill one year, during 
which time I lost all the hegring I had, 
but did not know it until after I had 
been deaf six months. I thought every 
one was keeping quiet because I was 
too sick to hear any noise. Soon I 


saw my sisters and brothers getting 
their school books and getting ready to 
go to school. I began to wonder if I 
was going to school, too. When I saw 
no one was arranging for me to go to 
school, I asked my sister if I was going 
to school. This sister had talked to me 
more than any of the family since I 
had lost my hearing because her lips 
were easier to read than the others’, 
She looked sad and told me I could not 
go because I was “deaf.” I did not 
know what the word “deaf” meant, 
and, thinking it meant something like 
an idiot or a queer person, I began to 
cry. I cried and cried until my mother 
came into the room and found me cry- 
ing. She was worried to find me crying 
after such a long and severe illness. I 
can remember reading her lips when she 
said, “What? What?’ I said, “Laura 
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told me I was deaf.” I got this word 
deaf all right, but do not know how | 
got it. I know I did not hear it. 

Mother was heartbroken. She sat 
down, and slowly, patiently and kindly 
explained that I could not hear. She 
some way made me understand why I 
could not go to school with my sisters. 
I said, “I hear you now, or I would 
not know what you are saying.” She 
said, “No, you are watching my lips.” 
After talking behind my back she soon 
had me convinced that I was deaf. I 
saw then that I was going to have to 
watch the lips all the time. 

I have always thought that my folks 
had some pretty good ideas when they 
found that they could converse with me 
by having me watch the motion of the 
lips, for they kept right at it, and if I 
failed at first to understand a_ word, 
they stuck right to it, one and then 
another, until I got it. I soon found out 
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they were not going to give up, so I 
thought it best to try to understand and 
get over with it. 

Sometimes when I just could not 
understand what Mother was telling me 
to do, she would send Sister to lead me 
to do it. Late one evening she sent me 
to lock the smoke-house door. I was 
afraid because it was almost dark. | 
pretended I did not know what she said, 
Well, no use! She sent Sister with me 
and her company banished my fear. 

I feel I owe my mother a lot for her 
patience, for when I went to the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, I did not 
have much trouble getting started, as I 
could read the lips and had some lan- 
guage to begin with. 

I think that if all mothers of the deaf 
would try to talk to their deaf children 
when they first find they can’t hear, it 
would be a great help to them when 
they come to school. 


With American Educators in Europe 


By ANNE C. Norris 


tural Relations with Russia, my 

husband, a professor of chemistry, 
was invited to become an official mem- 
ber of a delegation of American educa- 
tors who visited Russia last summer. 
The invitation to this delegation was 
extended by the Russian People’s Com- 
missiar of Education, A. Lunacharsky. 
The plan was for the delegates to ob- 
serve the educational progress made un- 
der the present regime. No official 
report was to be made, however, and the 
delegates were to be quite free to ob- 
serve and to express themselves as indi- 
viduals. 

While the invitations came from Lu- 
nacharsky, the plans for the tour were 
made and carried out by the Russian 
Society for Cultural Relations with For- 
eign Countries (“V OKS,” for short). 


tual Ret the Society for Cul- 


This is an important part of the Rus- 
sian Government, and is under the di- 
rection of Kameneva, sister of the ban- 
ished: Trotsky. 

The entire party numbered twenty- 
nine. Twenty college presidents, editors, 
professors, or other educators made up 
the official delegates, and the wives or 
friends of these were the nine unoffi- 
cial delegates. Thus it was as an un- 
official delegate that it became my privi- 
lege to travel with these interesting 
Americans. What was my _ surprise, 
therefore, on reaching Russia to have 
the head of the delegation inform the 
official guide from “VOKS” that I was 
an authority on work for hard of hear- 
ing adults and children and should be 
shown those things which were of 
special interest to me. 

The credentials with which the Volta 
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Bureau supplied me were, indeed, help- 
ful. The fact that the Bureau was 
founded by Alexander Graham Bell was 
sufficient guarantee, the doors of insti- 
tutions were opened wide and a cordial 
reception was always accorded me. 

My first use of the letter was in 
Stockholm, Sweden. On telephoning to 
the School for the Deaf, I was told that 
although classes had ceased for the sum- 
mer the resident teachers would be very 
glad to see me and that there would be 
someone there who spoke English. A 
friend accompanied me in a delightful 
half-hour drive to the school, which is in 
the nearby suburb of Manilla. The build- 
ing is large, finely situated on the side 
of a low hill, is surrounded by beautiful 
large trees, and has a fine playground 
and gymnasium in the rear. Mr. John 
Johnsson welcomed us, and in_ spite 
of some difficulty in understanding each 
other, we enjoyed our visit very much 
and found Mr. Johnsson a delightful and 
cordial gentleman. 

Repairs were going on in the large, 
airy building, so we could no: go 
through all of it. The classrooms 
which we did see were attractive and 
interesting, with Swedish ‘vords and 
their pictorial representations on the 
walls. The chapel seats 350 persons. 
From four to six hours a week are de- 
voted to non-sectarian religious instruc- 
tion. There are special clergymen for 
the deaf, and before leaving school 
pupils may have confirmation lessons. 

Mr. Johnsson spoke of the great need 
of funds for research. We told him 
that the same need existed in America, 
but that there was a steadily awakening 
public interest in the problems of deaf- 
ness; also that due to the activities of 
the National Research Council, the 
American Otological Society the 
Coolidge Fund, some new and helpful 
research would be begun in the near 
future. He was much pleased when I 
told him that I brought most cordial 
greetings from the Volta Bureau. Later 
he sent to me, at my hotel, an English 
translation of “The Care and Instruc- 
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tion of the Deaf and Dumb in Sweden,” 
edited by Johan Bergquist. This I am 
sending for the Volta Bureau library, 
together with all the other printed matter 
given me. It is interesting to know that 
this school I visited, which now has 120 
pupils, was the first in Sweden. Its 


founder, Par Aron Berg, was inspired 


by Bouilly’s play, “Abbé de |’Epée,” and 
established the Manilla institution in 
1809. Now (since 1890) education of 
the deaf is compulsory in Sweden, and 
there is a school for each of the seven 
districts into which the country is 
divided. 

When I was in Leningrad, Russia, I 
learned that the school for the deaf in 
that city was not in session, but that I 
was to visit an institution in Moscow, 
and would there learn about the educa- 
tion of the deaf throughout the Soviet 
Union. 

I wrote in advance to the Moscow 
Club for Fluent Lip Readers, the ad- 
dress of which had been given to me 
by “The Friendly Lady.” I told them 
of my intended trip and my hope of 
visiting them. At a luncheon given for 
us at the Second Moscow University I> 
sat beside Professor Rau, who, with 
his wife, founded the club. He speaks 
English with a little hesitation but very 
correctly. He is growing somewhat hard 
of hearing, so that sometimes we had 
difficulty in understanding one another. 
At such times we had only to appeal to 
the professor who sat at the head of 
the table, and on my left. This pro- 
fessor had been in New York and 
had an excellent command of “Ameri- 
can English,” and helped us out. Dur- 
ing the after-luncheon speeches my won- 
derful _ Western Electric audiphone 
played a double role—it “heard” in 
Russian as well as in English! When 
a Russian professor addressed us, I 
passed the audiphone to Professor Rau, 
and he was able to understand. Then 
when the interpreter translated for the 
Americans, J used it, and understood. 
Perhaps these geniuses who perfect tele- 
vision, wireless telephones and the like 
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will some day invent hearing instru- 
ments that will even translate all kinds 
of languages! “Who knows ” Every- 
one will then want to be deaf and use 
one ! 

It was about two o'clock when we 
finished luncheon, and Prof. Rau asked 
if I would visit the Club for Fluent Lip 
Readers that evening. I planned to do 
so, but an unforeseen delay in connec- 
tion with the sightseeing program ar- 
ranged for us prevented me from carry- 
ing out the plan. Perhaps it was just 
as well, for the delay made it possible 
for me to secure an interpreter from 
“VOKS.” She was a petite young 
woman, quite animated, and much in- 
terested in what we said. Like many 
others, she had never thought much 
about the deaf or the hard of hearing or 
heard anything of the educational work 
for them. She was extremely sympa- 
thetic and very generous in the matter 
of interpreting. 

Prof. Rau called for me at 6.30 P. M. 
and we boarded a street car in front of 
the Grand Hotel and rode for about a 
half-hour. It interested me greatly to 
see this different part of the large city 
of Moscow (which has more than two 
million inhabitants) where houses, 
stores, etc., were less pretentious than 
in the center of the town where I was 
living. When we reached the School for 
the Deaf, of which Prof. Rau is princi- 
pal, we were welcomed by Mrs. Rau, 
the officers and about fifteen members 
of the Club for Fluent Lip Readers. 
Prof. and Mrs. Rau reside in the school, 
which was closed for the summer. 

The Club for Fluent Lip Readers is 
permitted to hold its tri-weekly meetings 
in a large room in the institution. To- 
day it has 120 members—artists, doc- 
tors, former opera singers, factory work- 
ers, servant girls. The dues are 40 
copecks (20 cents) a month, but even so 
small a sum is prohibitive for some, 
and there are only about 50 paying 
members. They are to be complimented 


for their successful efforts in having 
the Club recognized by the Government 
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and its meetings given official sanction. 
I have hopes that the Government 
may, in time, be persuaded that they are 
worthy of financial help. As all the 
members have limited means, and as 
there are in Russia today no wealthy 
persons to assist them financially, their 
activities are of necessity restricted to 
the meetings where they study and prac- 
tice lip-reading, a small amount of volun- 
teer work, and their summer outings. 


The room was colorful, with the 
usual red banners of these days and the 
picture of Lenin. I was escorted to a 
table at the front, where the President 
of the Club, Micael Pavolovitch, re- 
ceived me, and after making a speech 
presented me with a card stating that I 
was an Honorary Member. (Though 
not present, Prof. R. H. Gault, an 
official member of the American delega- 
tion, was also made an Honorary Mem- 
ber. He had previously held a confer- 
ence with Prof. Rau in regard to his 
work in tactile vibration.) After this, 
I was presented with a card on which » 
were the following rules of the club: 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 


1. Know that the best aid for deafness is 
lip-reading. 

2. Be active members of our club, come to 
every meeting, express your opinions freely. 

3. Bring a new member to join our club. 

There should be no hard of hearing who 
are not members of the club. 

4. Study the by-laws of our club, you will 
know our aims and the rights and duties 
of a member. 

. Meet new members bravely, give them 

faith in our success. 

Don’t be afraid to express yourself; use 

your lips when speaking. 

. Spread in the community the idea of lip- 

reading. 

. Do not be ashamed to mingle with people 

since you know lip-reading. 

. Remember lip-reading and organization of 
the deaf will give us the means to fight 
for the betterment of our lives. 

10. Be brave, gay, decisive, persevering, con- 

quer deafness, don’t be conquered by it. 


It was then my turn to make a 
speech. I said a few sentences, after 
which my interpreter repeated to Mrs. 
Rau what I had said, and she in turn 
spoke to the deafened club members so 
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that they could get it from her lips. Mrs. 
Rau spoke English excellently, and 
sometimes understood me so well that 
she could repeat directly, without the 
help of the interpreter. The members 
applauded, and though tears were in the 
eyes of some, they seemed to appreciate 
the greeting that I was privileged to 
take to them from across the ocean. To 
me it was quite wonderful that anyone 
could understand Russian by means of 
lip-reading—it is so full of gutturals! 
The club members were alert and eager, 
and seemed to love the Raus very deeply. 
One member tried to take a photograph, 
but, I fear, without success, as the first 
flare was defective, and when the second 
one was about to be lighted it was tipped 
over. 

They showed me their “newspaper”— 
a large sort of “poster” fastened against 
the wall. It was hand-printed very neat- 
ly and attractively. There was a large 
heading across the top, and the rest of 
the sheet was divided into columns, with 
smaller headings and sometimes photo- 
graphs. My interpreter told me of the 
reports it gave of the classes, picnics, 
etc. I had seen a similar “wall news- 
paper” in the children’s agricultural 
school at Peterhof, not far from Lenin- 


‘grad, and was interested to hear that it 


was the plan of the Education Depart- 
ment of the Soviet to have these kept 
as records of the activities of different 
schools. When a new “wall newspaper” 
is made, the old one is taken down and 
preserved. ‘ 
Next we went to the refreshment table 
on the further side of the room. Here I 
found a pleasing sight—a _ bountifully- 
laden table, covered by a heavy linen 
cloth, embroidered by a member of the 
club. A samovar was at one end, pre- 
sided over by a member, Finger Beloff, 
Kommunist. Besides the tea, the re- 
freshments consisted of fancy crackers, 
assorted French pastries, cakes, candies 
and huge strawberries, quite ripe and 
most delicious. These we dipped into 


sugar and ate off the hull. 
Only a few of us privileged ones sat 
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about the table; the others played at 
games on the other side of the large 
room. Among those whom I met were 
Gourovitch Sonja, who was largely re- 
sponsible for starting the club, and Mis- 
cherskaya Pavlowa, the teacher. 


Two old-fashioned hearing devices 
were in use, but evidently not very satis- 
factory. I told Mrs. Rau that I felt 
selfish to be using my wonderful audi- 
phone, but that it would seem almost 
cruel for me to let the members have 
even a taste of anything which was so 
beyond their reach. Probably none of 
them earned in a month the amount 
that such an instrument would have 
cost, even if possible of importation 
into Russia. I added, however, that 
her husband had used it at the recent 
luncheon and knew its possibilities. She 
patted my shoulder and told me that I 
was quite right. Prof. and Mrs. Rau 
are delightful people and are giving 
themselves as whole-heartedly to the 
work as is anyone in this country. They 
are no longer young, and their unselfish 
work taxes their strength considerably, 
so that they were fortunate to be enjoy- 
ing a vacation at a beautifully located 
and attractively appointed rest house for 
professors, which was, before the revo- 
lution, a vast private estate. 

I have omitted an important part of 
the evening’s entertainment and orie 
which I hope will be of help to the 
Raus in their fine work for the deaf 
and hard of hearing. They had been 
invited to accompany me to the enter- 
tainment being given in honor of the 
delegation by “VOKS.” As this was 
scheduled to begin at about ten o’clock 
we missed the speeches which composed 
the first part of the program. We 
were in time, however, for the delightful 
music and the bountiful supper with 
“after-dinner speeches.” To the evi- 
dent appreciation of the Raus I took it 
upon myself to tell Kameneva what an 
interesting experience I had just had at 
the School for the Deaf and how 
happy I was because of the inspiring 
work carried on under the Raus. Ka- 
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meneva replied that she was gratified at 
my pleasure and hoped this would be 
just one more bond between America 
and Soviet Russia. 

From the catalogues, etc., which I am 
sending to the Volta Bureau an idea 
can be formed of the work for the deaf. 
The speech method is used, and educa- 
tion is begun as early as three years in 
the “Rau Kindergarten,” named in honor 
of its founder. Later the children are 
formed into communist groups according 
to their ages, and designated as fol- 
lows: Those up to 10 or 11 years are 
known as “The October Children”; up 
to 15 or 16 years, “The Pioneers”; 
those from 16 years upwards are called 
“The League of Youth.” During the 
summer vacation period the poorer chil- 
dren are put into the summer colonies 
for children, where the development of 
health is given special attention. 

I did not see the Raus again, as, not 
knowing that my party was to visit the 
Rest House, where they were staying, 
I missed that trip the next afternoon. 
My fellow-travelers said that the atmos- 
phere of the house, its furnishings and 
the luncheon there were the most satis- 
fying things they had experienced in 
Russia, and were enthusiastic about my 
new-found friends. 

While in Athens I sent word to the 
address of the Near East Relief that I 
was at the Hotel Grand Bretague and 
would be glad to know what was being 
done for deaf children. In response, a 
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charming young woman called—Miss 
Chrysoula Kyriakides. The Government 
has taken over the work for the deaf, 
and had sent her to our country for a 
year of training at the Clarke School. 
She was to begin her teaching this fall. 
On inquiry I found that she herself had 
once experienced total deafness ‘for a 
brief time and that was why she had 
chosen teaching deaf children for her 
life work. I gave her cordial good 
wishes from the Volta Bureau and said 
that we would always be glad to be of 
any possible service to her. She appre- 
ciated this, keenly realizing how much 
she had to learn and to do. 

My final presentation of my letter of 
introduction was in Antwerp, where 
Miss Alice Poodt, the Principal of the 
School for Deaf-Mutes, received Mr. 
Norris and me most cordially and 
showed us through the establishment. 
The Catholic Church maintains the 
school. The building is large, airy, well 
arranged, and the school rooms and dor- 
mitories were especially interesting to 
me. Good housekeeping was evident 
everywhere, in spite of the fact that 
workmen were installing new washrooms 
and heating apparatus. The school had 
not opened for the fall season. 

Soon after this we embarked for 
home, and my opportunities to extend 
greetings from the Volta Bureau were 
at an end. They had helped very much 
to make my vacation an interesting and 
profitable one. 


HIS country gave me, as it gives every boy and girl, a chance. It 

gave me schooling, independence of action, opportunity for service 
and honor. In no other land could a boy from a country village, without 
inheritance or influential friends, look forward with unbounded hope. 
My whole life has taught me what America means. I am indebted to my 
country beyond any human power to repay.—Herbert Hoover. 


A New Avenue of Approach to the 
General Public 


By Laura Srove. 


T was a Chicago professor who 
| opened the new road, and a smiling, 

black-faced postman who first 
brought us news of it. Mail delivery 
time at the Volta Bureau is fully as 
interesting as that same exciting mo- 
ment on a western ranch, even though 
more frequent. Out in the cattle coun- 
try it may be the grizzled ranchman 
himself, or his equestrian daughter, or 
one of his cowboys who rides up to the 
long, low veranda of the ranch house, 
swinging the precious mail bag. In the 
land where every cloud of dust, every 
horsebeat, every crunching wheel, con- 
veys a clear message to the inhabitants, 
it does not take long for the news to 
spread. It is usually the mistress of 
the ranch who opens and distributes the 
coveted letters and packages. Every 
crumb of news is eagerly devoured, 
every new catalogue hailed with de- 
light, every newspaper hungrily read. 
The same spirit of expectancy pervades 
the Volta Bureau when our grinning 
postman swings in, teeth gleaming white 
against the African background. Open- 
ing and distributing the mail is a cov- 
eted pleasure, not a necessary duty. 
Letters and magazines from everywhere, 
a request to “send the Volta Bureau at 
once,” a new book to be read and re- 
viewed—every day is Christmas as far 
as the mail is concerned. 

One day last fall Uncle Sam’s mes- 
senger brought us a letter with a re- 
quest for something new—yes, actually 
something new! A Sunday School 
teacher asked us to send suggestions as 
to how her class of boys and girls might 
cooperate in assisting the deaf. The 
letter received careful personal atten- 
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tion. To our surprise, the next mail 
brought another similar request from an- 
other Sunday School teacher. Two days 
later we received several more. Within 
a week we had twelve or more letters, 
all asking the same thing. With an 
office force of four to publish a maga- 
zine, handle advertising, look after 
bookkeeping, keep an ever-changing sub- 
scription list up to date, write scores 
of letters, send out reams of printed 
matter, interview callers, solicit new 
patronage, etc., etc., almost ad infinitum, 
it may be seen by a blind man that we 
could not write long personal letters to 
these many inquirers, anxious as we 
were to grasp this opportunity for co- 
operation. Something had to be done. 
Something was done! Within twenty- 
four hours a rush order was returned 
from the mimeographers, and within 
thirty minutes more, suggestions a-plenty 
were going out to these Sunday School 
teachers eager to help in a practical way 


Then we took time to wonder how i 
all started. We were not long in find 
ing out, for the Sunday School teachers 
and sometimes ministers, continued tc 
write, and some of them explained 
where they received the idea. Marion 
O. Hawthorne, Professor of Religious 
Education, Northwestern University, 
Chicago, is author of “The Closely 
Graded Church School Series”, which 
outlines lessons for the pupils. One 
subject is “Sharing Eyes and Ears”, 
and the author suggested that teachers 
write to the Volta Bureau for sugges- 
tions. Who could ask for a more prac- 
tical application of religion? 

As we thought the matter over, it 
became apparent that this newly awak- 
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ened interest should be followed up. 
League members, officers, Votta ReE- 
VIEW readers, here is an opportunity for 
you to help! It makes no difference 
whether the Sunday Schools of your 
town follow Dr. Hawthorne’s outline 
or not. Suggest the matter yourself 
to your Sunday School superintendent, 
to your minister. 
nue, with branching roads and _ lanes, 
leading to every part of the country. 
Hundreds, thousands, of deafened per- 
sons can be _ reached through the 
churches ; thousands, millions, with good 
hearing can be interested in the cause 
of cooperating. 

With the hope that the suggestions 
sent out by our Bureau may kindle your 
imaginations to greater possibilities than 
are here outlined, we are publishing 
them in full. 


HOW SUNDAY SCHOOLS CAN ASSIST 
IN THE GREAT WORK FOR THE 
DEAF AND THE HARD OF 
HEARING 
Suggestions to Sunday School Teachers 


First: Learn to use the words deaf and 
deafened correctly. Deaf persons are those 
who were born without hearing, or who lost 
their hearing before they learned to speak. 
Deaf children must receive special training in 
speech as well as in lip-reading. Deafened 
persons are those who have lost part or all 
of their hearing after learning speech. Such 
persons should learn to read the lips. A hear- 
ing aid (electrical or otherwise) is also a 
splendid help. 

Seconp: Read carefully the literature which 
we have sent you. Means of cooperation will 
present themselves to your mind after you un- 
derstand present conditions as relating to the 
deaf and the deafened.* 

Tuirp: Teach your children how to com- 
municate with persons whose hearing is im- 
paired. Lip-reading is recognized by all lead- 
ing educators as one of the best crutches on 
which the deaf and the deafened can lean. 
In talking to these persons the speaker should 
see that a good light is on his face. Talk 
distinctly without raising the voice and with- 
out exaggeration. Do not gesture, as it dis- 
tracts attention from the speaker’s face. The 
same directions apply when talking to a person 
who uses a hearing aid. 

FourtH: In many states compulsory edu- 
cation laws do not exist. Sometimes parents 
are loth to place their deaf children in resi- 
dential schools where they can receive the 


*The literature sent includes “The Volta Bureau,” 
“The Deaf Child and the Hard of Hearing Child,” 
“Making the World a Better Place for the Hard of 
Hearing,” and a list of quack remedies for deafness. 


Here is a broad ave- - 
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special training needed. Such untaught chil- 
dren cannot speak and are little higher intel- 
lectually than well trained animals. Much 
real missionary work is needed to show such 
parents what a cruel injustice is being done 
their children. Report such cases to the 
Volta Bureau for further cooperation. 

FirtuH: Is there an organization for the 
hard of hearing in your locality? If not, try 
to start a small lip-reading practice class for 
the deafened adults. Teachers or older chil- 
dren could take turns in giving the practice 
material to these people. Such meetings 
should be held weekly. (The book department 
of the Volta Bureau sells all the best books 
on lip-reading. A book list will be sent on 
request.) 

SixtH: Make inquiries to ascertain the 
number of hard of hearing persons in your 
community. If there are as many as four or 
five, try to have a church earphone installed. 
Then inform these people, no matter what 
their creed or doctrine, that if they will come 
to your church and use the earphones, they 
can hear the service and the sermon. See that 
the instruments are kept in good repair and 
fresh batteries supplied when needed. The 
instruments should be tested every Saturday. 

SEVENTH: Make every deaf or deafened 
person in your community feel that he is a 
necessary part of the community life. No 
people are so prone to withdraw from social 
life as the hard of hearing. Meet them more 
than half way. Tell them the jokes, the bits 
of interesting news which they. may be missing. 
Do not laugh at their mistakes, for most deaf- 
ened people are very sensitive. Learn to 
laugh with them instead. 

EicutH: Never lose an opportunity to help 
the deaf and deafened with their employment 
problems. Business men should know that 
these people have great powers of concentra- 
tion, that their desire to make good usually 
offsets any slight inconvenience in the way of 
communication. There is a place for every 
deaf and every hard of hearing wage earner. 
Help him to find it and keep it. It is largely 
a matter of education on the part of employers. 
Here is an opportunity for practical sermons, 
practical missionary work. No community 
has solved its economic problems until it has 
made a place for every person capable and 
desirous of work. 

Ninto: Buy at least one copy of the 
Votta Review so that you may consult its 
advertising pages for teachers of lip-reading 
and for hearing aids that have been tested and 
found to be reliable. (Single copies sell for 
30c, a yearly subscription for $3.00. It makes 
a most acceptable gift for any deaf or hard of 
hearing person.) The magazine contains all 
up-to-date reports on work for the deaf and 
the deafened, and many inspiring stories from 
real life telling about those who have risen 
above their handicap. ; 

TentH: The most glorious work that 1s 
being done today to combat deafness is the 
detection and prevention of impaired heari 
among school children. Many supposedly dull 
and backward children are only hard of hear- 
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ing, and no one suspects it; even the child 
himself does not know what is wrong. By 
actual test it has been found that it costs the 
schools less to have the hearing tested, proper 
treatment given, and lip-reading classes in- 
augurated, than to have these children go on 
repeating grade after grade because they can- 
not hear enough to keep up with their fellow- 
students. Get your Sunday School children in- 
terested. Some of them may have deficient 
ears, or they may realize that some of their 
playmates have dulled hearing. Report such 
cases to the city school superintendent. Follow 
them up to see what has been done. You may 
be the means of averting a tragedy, for deaf- 
ness is that. The American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing, 1601 35th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C., will gladly co- 
operate in this branch of the work. 


Finatty: The fight against deafness is one 
of the big crusades of the twentieth century. 
Every boy or girl, every teacher, every wel- 
fare worker, every scientist who helps to 
make life easier for those with deficient hear- 
ing is marching in this crusade. But the 
greatest work is detection and prevention in 
childhood. Two organizations stand ready to 
lend every assistance possible within their 
means. They are the Volta Bureau and the 
American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, both located at 1601 35th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


(For information concerning blindness, write 
to the American Foundation for the Blind, 
125 East 46th St., New York City.) 


Today we read and hear many com- 
plaints about the indifference of people 
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to the churches. Whether you believe 
in this indifference or not depends 
largely on whether you sit on your 
own front porch Sunday morning 
and watch the pleasure seekers roll by, 
or whether you go to a city church 
that can scarcely accommodate ‘its at- 
tendants. One thing is certain, dogma 
and theology no longer hold our inter- 
est. In an age when each new day 
brings a new demonstration of science 
practically applied, it is inevitable that 
we become practically minded and seek 
practical religion. “Sharing Eyes and 
Ears” is brotherly love in up-to-the- 
minute form. 

Before you stretches the broad ave- 
nue. Along its way you will find deaf 
and deafened persons needing help and 
encouragement, normal hearing ones 
ready to lend assistance. Persuade your 
minister to devote at least one Sunday 
each year to “Sharing Eyes and Ears.” 
Doubtless some of the young people’s 
societies or the Bible classes would be 
glad to devote one or more sessions to 
some of these problems. They might 
even have a lip-reading demonstration at 
one of their meetings. Why not? Is it 
not religion of the most practical kind? 


help to make the load lighter. 


ticulate, Dr. Drury 


ness of articulation. 


CLEAR, EVEN SPEECH AIDS HARD OF HEARING 


O the person with imperfect hearing there are two kinds of speakers 

who are regarded with dread: those slovenly speakers who articulate 
imperfectly, and those uneven speakers who in a single sentence rise to thir 
full vocal capacity and then sink to a whisper, observes Dr. Dana W. Drury, 
in an article on the fatigue that comes from imperfect hearing, in Hygeia. 

When that which is at best a distorted sentence becomes further dis- 
figured by imperfect utterance, the burden imposed by misfortune is made 
heavier by needless carelessness on the part of the very persons who might 


One of the most effective helps that can be rendered to the deaf. 
ened is gentle speech, well modulated, of an even tenor and above all, ar- 
es. When it is necessary to increase the voice vol- 
ume, this should be done with due regard to evenness of tone and distinct- 
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Avenue Eye 


Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 


—T. Moore. 


To the Top of the World and Back 


By Lenore WAGNER 


E had already been in Europe 
W several weeks ‘and had visited 

England, Belgium, Holland, 
France; had sailed up the Rhine from 
Cologne to Mayence; but nothing we 
had yet seen was as lovely as the view 
from our hotel balcony out over the 
lake at Lucerne, where we had arrived 
late one afternoon. The sun was low 
enough to cast a pink glow on the snow 
fields above the lake and the magnificent 
mass of Pilatus directly opposite us. 
Launches and other small boats and 
one pretty little lake steamer made the 
view even more interesting when we 
strolled the tree-shrouded promenade 
along the shore. It was our first view 
of the snow fields, and even the pros- 
pect of a good Swiss dinner could hardly 
draw us indoors. 

In the evening we walked to see “the 
lion,” stopping on the way at the charm- 
ing little cathedral with its two graceful 
spires. We seemed to be walking to- 
ward a wood just above the town; and 
presently, right around the corner from 
a row of shops, a surprise awaited us. 
Hidden lights brought out Thorwaldson’s 
masterpiece, in its beautiful setting. We 
saw a high, precipice-like rock of white 
sandstone, topped and surrounded by 
trees, vines and ferns, and with a small, 
clear pool at its base. A large grotto 


is hewn into the side of the cliff. Here 
is carved out in full relief the mighty 
lion which commemorates the Swiss 
Guards who fell after laying down their 
arms at the command of Louis XVI that 
fatal day in 1792. The Latin inscrip- 
tion reads, “fidei ac virtuti,’ and the 
dying lion is shown still guarding with 
his pierced and prostrate body the fleur- 
de-lis shield of the Bourbons. The 
artistic surroundings, as well as_ the’ 
fineness of the carving itself, make this 
one of the loveliest small memorials in 
the world. 

We had seen the snow fields from a 
distance ; but we were right among them 
on the day we drove from Lucerne to 
Interlaken and crossed two passes at 
8,000 feet. After passing through 
many picturesque villages with streets 
hardly wide enough for the passage of 
our large touring car, and after hours 
of steady climbing in most magnificent 
scenery, we stopped at the top of Grim- 
sel Pass to eat lunch, snowball each 
other and pick seven or eight varieties 
of Alpine wild flowers which grew 
along the edges of the snow banks. Off 
again, we soon came to the Rhone 
Glacier, and could see the Rhone River 
issuing from it thousands of feet below. 
Down we zig-zagged, one hairpin curve 
after another, the young Swiss drivers 
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sure of every inch of the way, until we 
found ourselves crossing the river we 
had seen from above. Up again we 
went, for Furka Pass, also at 8,000 
feet, must still be crossed. The higher 
we went, the more marvelous became 
the view and the steeper the “drops” 
from the roadside. I stood up the entire 
way over this pass (we were in an open 
car) and had a wonderful sensation of 
being up above the earth. Some of the 
others were so frightened they could 
not look at all; and I was glad to be 
able to enjoy Avenue Eye without a 
qualm. After coasting down the other 
side of the mountain the country be- 
came more gentle, though at Handegg 
Falls it reminded me more of the 
Yellowstone country than anything 1 
had seen. Through the Aare valley and 
past Lake Brienz, we reached Interlaken 
at evening after a day of thrills which 
some said was worth the entire trip to 
Europe. 

Interlaken is the “cross-roads of 
Europe,” where everybody goes.. He 
certainly seemed to be there when we 
were! Lacking a lake shore, the main 
street of the town serves as promenade. 
Our hotel was named the “Eden,” and 
boasted a garden of at least an acre. 
If you have not seen the flowers of 
Switzerland, you have a happy surprise 
in store. The fuschias are larger than 
I ever imagined fuschias could be; and 
all the flowers are luxuriant everywhere. 
The mountain chalets all had rustic win- 
dow boxes in which scarlet carnations 
grew, hanging down like vines instead 
of being propped up stiff and straight, 
as ours are. The walk at the hotel was 
lined with a single row of huge dahlias 
and cornstalks, planted alternately. Corn 
for decorative purposes was a new one 
to me! 

Janet and I took the funicular to the 
top of Haarderbahn, back of town. The 
grade is 33 degrees, but it feels like 
straight up, and’ the higher one gets the 
more wonderful becomes the view. To 
the left, Lake Brienz, which we had 
passed enroute to the town; to the right, 
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Lake Thune, which we were to see in 
all its beauty upon leaving; the Aare 
River winding its way across the flat, 
green plain between; the town of hotels 
at our feet. Across the valley and up, 
loomed the snowy mass of Jungfrau, 
ethereal through the clouds as if in 
another world. A walk through the pine 
woods along the ridge revealed many 
varieties of Alpine wild flowers. The 
walk itself was so like “the pines walk” 
at Kuling, Central China, as to be re- 
markable. I said that perhaps this 
walk was copied from Kuling; but 
Janet said more likely the one at Kuling 
was copied from this! 

The mysterious beauty of Jungfrau 
had decided us to make the ascent, as 
we had a day to spare. So we took the 
8 A. M. train across the valley and deep 
up into a ravine to Lauterbrunen. I do 
not know what that word means, but if 
the town were in America it would be 
called Paradise Park. Here we changed 
to another train, even more crowded 
than the first, for everyone, so it seemed, 
was going up Jungfrau that day. We 
wound up and up the wall of that ravine 
until we came to a narrow green shelf 
where lay the small resort of Dengen, 
with a marvelous view of Lauterbrunen 
far below. Across the ravine we could 
plainly see where recent landslides had 
cut a clean swath through the mountain 
top forests. How the tiny chalets escape 
destruction is a mystery; but there they 
cling to the steep slopes in impossible- 
looking places, as if rooted to the soil. 
The waterfalls that had looked so high 
from the valley floor were now far 
below us. We could see every aspect of 
the marvelous view as our little open 
train of cars wound slowly upwards. 
The unreality of the highest snowy 
peaks, seen now and then through the 
clouds, still impressed us. Soon after 
Dengen-Alp was passed we reached the 
tree line. All along the way now were 
khaki-clad people hiking up the moun- 
tain with the Swiss pack on their backs. 
They walked slowly, due to the altitude 
as well as to the grade, and called and 
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waved merrily to each other and to us. 
These folks go to Switzerland with the 
express purpose of climbing all the 
high mountains, and one sees them in 
their unconventional garb everywhere. 
I thought it would be an ideal way to 
see Switzerland “next time,” but Janet 
was not very enthusiastic. 


At Shidegg, on the edge of the snow 
line, we changed for the last time to the 
train that takes one right up through 
the inside of the mountain in a five- 
mile long climbing tunnel with several 
“holes” cut in the sides where one gets 
out to enjoy the view. At the first 
“hole” all was solid fog; at the next, the 
clouds had miraculously rolled away and 
we had a marvellous view out over the 
glacier. An artist was there in the cold 
gallery, painting the view as it came 
and went. 


Jungfraujoch is as high as the trains 
go—11,032 feet, a full 2,000 feet short 
of the summit. It was clear as we ar- 
rived, so all rushed out on the joch 
gallery to get the view. All about us 
were dark granite masses topped by 
snow; hundreds of feet below gleamed 
the vast expanse of Altsch, the largest 
glacier in Europe, the ice, “they say,” 
being 1,000 feet thick. Above we saw 
the top, and on it, outlined sharply 
against the snow, two black dots—men— 
a climber and his guide. Through the 
telescope we could see them plainly, 
roped together, but taking their ease and 
looking about them after the stiff climb. 
Ten minutes later the fog gathered thick- 
ly and did not clear again. We ate our 
lunch in this top-most restaurant of 
Europe, then went “upstairs,” where we 
hired goloshes to go out on the glacier ; 
and wished we could have hired gloves, 
which we had both forgotten to wear. 
Our hands nearly froze! First we 
walked through a fairyland tunnel of 
indescribably blue ice—cut through the 
glacier source. Janet thought the blue 
marvelous; and it is; I had seen it 
before on Illecillewat, in Canada. Then 
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on out a narrow snow ridge, past a 
place where the guides were actually 
snow-sledding the people down over the 
glacier a little way in wicker sleds that 
looked more as if they belonged in Cal- 
cutta than on top of the Jungfrau. Soon 
we reached the very edge of the “bot- 
tomless pit,” with an unsteady looking 
board fence round the end, on which a 
couple of boys were sitting. The Swiss 
flag flew above, and that was our view, 
for the clouds closed in (or out, rather) 
everything we had come to see. There 
was no yawning pit, no soaring peaks; 
all but ourselves, even the short distance 
we had traversed, and the joch house, 
were obliterated. We and a few others 
were alone on a tiny snow platform at 
the top of the earth. Once or twice the 
clouds rolled away a bit, to show a 
sharp peak or two surprisingly near 
across the chasm; once we saw a trail 
of folks off for some point on the glacier 
behind a guide. It was time to return 
to our train and we left reluctantly, 
hoping against hope for a clear space 
and a last look. We gathered some 
specimens of the queer black and white 
striped rock formation; saw some birds, 
and wondered why they flew so high. 
Discarding goloshes, we ran for our 
train, where we rubbed frozen hands 
and wondered how the “two on the top” 
ever' got down again through the fog. 
At Shidegg it was pouring, and we got 
thoroughly soaked both there and at 
Grindelwald, changing trains in the 
midst of a terrific storm. How I 
wished for my raincoat with sandals in 
one pocket and cheese in the other, 
which I had carelessly left on the train 
at Lauterbrunen that morning! (It was 
found and sent to me at Lausanne a 
week later.) 

It was six o'clock when we reached 
the garden of Eden. I had a terrible 
headache from being over two hours at 
such an altitude, but felt that it was 


worth it, going to the top of the world 


and back. 


The Silent Megaphone 


By W. Newcoms 


soon come. Intuitively, I believed 
that he could adjust the trouble I 
was having with my leading character— 
this man I was now addressing, who 
cowered before my impatient glare, 
while surrounded by strong studio lights. 


“Zeamon!” I snapped, “Go take danc- 
ing lessons,‘ and learn how to walk. 
Twenty-four are you, Zeamon? You 
haven’t the poise of a high-school sheik. 
But go through this scene again... . 
Start at that desk over there. Come 
towards Mrs. Prentice. That’s better. 
Now Grace, to the left of the desk. 
Fine! Zeamon, keep your face before 
the camera! Draw her face to yours— 
for heaven’s sake, stop! Are you afraid 
to touch her?” 

I jerked the megaphone off, and 
glanced from Grace Prentice, my wife, 
to Zeamon, and then to the rest of the 
cast; later, back to my lead— 

“Zeamon, get behind that curtain with 
Dorothy White, and learn how to make 
love. Stay there ten minutes. You'll 
learn !” 

Zeamon had come into our Labora- 
tory of Theatre Arts just for this pic- 
ture; so he had not acquired previous 
stage training. He was tied to one of 
those strings linked with Life Member- 
ship: signed on the dotted line for one 
thousand dollars (now give me my way). 

With Zeamon disposed of for the 
moment, Mrs. Prentice made this ap- 
parently irrelevant remark: “Oh, he’s 
perfectly adorable!” The cast looked 
at her with “who” written all over 
their faces. 

“Oh, I mean ‘A. L. B.’ He’s coming 
here this evening. You see, Mr. Pren- 
tice and I went to the Rialto last night. 
“The Cripple” is on the screen. The 


| WISHED this “A. L. B.” would 


reviewers gave it such glowing reports. 
Mr. Prentice’s eye chanced on the con- 
tributors’ column in the Tribune, and 
there, mind you, was a letter saying 
some ugly things about the picture. 
Here! Let me read you my clipping. I 
just had to cut the letter out. 


Dear Epitor: 

I suppose your dramatic reviewer will say 
that “The Cripple” is a remarkable picture. 
Considered in certain lights, it is passable. 
But for the discriminating cinema patron, I 
wish to correct this impression. 

Such a good story should never have been 
put in the hands of Director Swan. The lead- 
ing character no more takes the role of a 
real cripple than your boy would take the part 
of a sissy. 

Why should Garrison Hale be always so 
doleful—even if crippled? If you were so 
situated, would you be forever whining? At 
least, you would not become the editor of 
a powerful paper if you did. 

No, the cripple would try to make a con- 
structive life just as sedulously as any other 
individual with a physical or mental handi- 
cap. The type of father and mother portrayed 
would indicate that. Go and see, if you don’t 
believe me. 

Please pardon me for making these out- 
bursts infrequently. I know reviewers think 
they are the last word in critical analysis. 
But I am sure I’m right again. —A. L. B. 


Mrs. Prentice raised her eyes to her 
listeners. 

“TIsn’t he bold?” Then answering her 
own question, she hurried on. “My 
husband and I have found before that 
‘A. L. B.’ holds unusual opinions on 
the movies, as tested by our own views. 
So away to the theatre we went. Enjoy 
it? We enjoyed laughing at it? How 
about it, Mert?” 

I smiled. She rushed on. 


“When we left the theatre Mart got 
the Tribune on the phone, and learned 
of ‘A. L. B.’s’ whereabouts. What a 
shock! Not some psychology professor. 
Not a struggling playwright. But an 
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Italian fruit vendor’s assistant in a store 
under the screeching tramways! 

“And looks! He’s about twenty-one, 
dark and keen, let me tell you girls. 
While Mert and I waited there for a 
chance to talk with him, he served six 
customers, looking every single one in 
the eye, so it seemed. That shows at- 
tention to details. Probably that’s where 
he studies people, so that he can write 
such authoritative reviews. But glue his 
eyes to people, as that boy did—never 
saw anything like it. Did you, Mert? 

“Well, the store closed in a few min- 
utes, and we took him to our apart- 
ment. Mert had no more than seated 
the fellow under a lamp in our living 
room, when he put the movie scenario 
in his hand. ‘A. L. B.’ dropped his eyes 
onto the paper, and Mert rose to turn 
out the lights shedding the whole room, 
so he might talk without having ‘A. L. 
B.’ look at him so intently. But no such 
luck! ‘Would you mind turning up the 
lights again?’ he said very prettily. ‘I 
would like to see your face when you 
describe the action. I can interpret 
your emotional feeling better then—in 
connection with the story!” 

I, Mert Prentice, ceuldn’t help but 
laugh when Grace told her listeners that 
little episode, because “A. L. B.” had 
asked to look at my face, and hadn’t 
so much as glanced at my pretty young 
wife! The cast, of course, stared at me 
for my rude interruption, and I looked 
at Grace, grinning. .. . It was all up. 
... Such a face! I could see that I 
must finish the story. So I continued: 

“Soon ‘A. L. B.’ understood my diffi- 
culty with Zeamon. Now, this wasn’t 
quite the thing to do, to speak behind 
a man’s back, but Zeamon would never 
carry this thing through. You have 
seen that yourselves. ‘A. L. B.’ looked 
at me, asking suddenly, ‘What do you 
want me to do?’ 

“I didn’t answer at first. I had to 
drop my lids, and lay my head back to 
think. His absorbed way of watching 
confused me. Surely, the people in the 
fruit store couldn’t like this intent gaz- 
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ing at them. How did he keep his job? 
Nor had I thought what I wanied him 
to do. I said slowly, however: 


“Show my lead the———” then on sud- 
den impulse, ‘Take the leading part.’ 


“*You’re joking. I can’t do that,’ he 
said. ‘I’ve never acted. Only criti- 
cised.’ 


“*You can do it,’ I retorted. 

“I’m not so sure. People say that 
those with critical faculties are seldom 
able to create from what others con- 
struct.’ 

“How’s that for a flow of speech? 
And working as a fruit vendor! But look 
—here he is!” 

The ease of his entrance, and his 
self possession during their enthusiastic 
welcome impressed the cast, and a rip- 
pling murmur of delight passed over 
them. After he was introduced I called 
Zeamon. “A. L. B.” took the entire 
situation upon his own shoulders by 
saying, “I’m glad to meet you, Zeamon. 
Our director-friend here wants me to 
act. I’ve tried to tell him I don’t know 
how. But if I get along better than you 
have been able to, and I stay, it will 
have to be with your good wishes. If 
I don’t, and between us I can help you, 
then you go in. How’s that?” 

Zeamon had no comeback. The cast 
displayed evidence of attempting to sup- 
press their wholehearted enthusiasm for 
“A. L. B.” in order not to hurt Zeamon. 
They certainly did admire my new find. 


I shouted “Rehearse!” and fastened 
the megaphone over my mouth. While 
the characters followed my bidding 1 
watched Zeamon. He was piqued, but 
saw that the cast was supporting 
“A. L. B.” as it had not supported him. 
I called “Shoot!” My new lead did 
not quite catch the direction—I thought 
at the time that he did not know what 
the term meant—but with a quick twist 
of his head, upon seeing the others fall 
out of their last position to take their 
places anew, he followed them. Then 
noting that my cameramen and _ elec- 
tricians were busily engaged with their 
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apparatus, he sensed the meaning of 
my command. 

“Action !” 

I know I open myself to criticism in 
describing the manner in which “A.L.B.” 
took his role before the camera. Poised, 
measuring his distance with a true eye, 
moving modulately as the actor must 
before the camera, timing himself with 
mental accuracy so that the camera 
could catch his movements with clear- 
cut bits of action, he pleased me beyond 
expectation. He was almost careless 
in his manner. One hardly likes that 
phrase in describing my excellent young 
actor, but that is as near as I can come 
to it! He showed not the least agita- 
tion. One would think he was doing a 
stage bit which he had appeared in night 
after night for a solid year. 

Four scenes were quickly finished. I 
couldn’t have been better pleased. Even 
my former lead seemed disgruntled no 
longer. And my cast went through 
their parts with the ease and dispatch 
of seasoned veterans who were being 
paid for doing their work on limited 
time. 

On the fifth scene I told “A. L. B.” 
to bring Grace a bit closer to the camera, 
and turn her completely around before 
kissing her. This was the scene in 
which Zeamon had blundered so horribly. 
But I was asking “A. L. B.” to do 
this without rehearsing; he was so at- 
tuned to photodramatic art and technique. 

But he would not follow my direc- 
tions. I was almost afraid that Grace 
would overdo her part to cue him. 
There was my find, completely disre- 
garding my orders, and acting in his 
easy nonchalant manner. I was nettled 
by his unobservance of these new direc- 
tions, and as he continued, with so 
little regard for the cast and the director, 
I became enraged. 

“Cut 

This incident—or  accident—would 
make a plausible excuse for Zeamon to 
ask for his part again. 

“What’s the matter? 
low my instructions there.” 


You didn’t fol- 
Still the 
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man was not looking at me; still he con- 
tinued excellent pantomiming until he 
raised his head to find Grace farther 
away from him than the scenario had 
stated she should be. 

He looked quickly at me. 
yelled. 

“What’s the idea? Groggy?” 

This question seemed out of place, 
too, because his acting certainly did 
not indicate such a state of feeling. 

“Out with it!” I exclaimed. 

Grace frowned at my harshness. 

“A. L. B.”, very much hurt, peered 
into the wide mouth of my megaphone. 
I yanked the thing from my head, say- 
ing more gently: 

“What’s the trouble?” An acute ten- 
sion left his face. It had come only 
when he noticed that Grace was out of 
position, and the cameras stopped. 

“You gave some new instructions in 
that scene, didn’t you?” 

I roared, and the cast joined me. My 
hat! Had the man become so wrapped 
in his role that he wasn’t following me 
at all?” 

“Right! We always find new and 
better effects.” 

“T’ll have to stop, then.” 

“Why? Some scruple that would in- 
terfere?” 

“No ” 

“Some superstition ?” 

“No. But I can’t hear when you use 
the megaphone.” 

“You can’t hear! 
hear without it!” 

“No doubt, true. But they hear with 
their ears. And I must read lips. That 
is why I can work under the tramways.” 

He quietly walked towards the dress- 
ing room. Then suddenly he turned 
toward Zeamon; but he did not approach 
him. As if he hardly knew where he 
fitted or where he should put his next 
step, he stood there, momentarily con- 
fused. Then he opened the dressing 
room door, and was hidden from us. 

I looked around at my cast. I won- 


Again I 


But the others can’t 


dered if everyone thought the same _as I. 
To think that he was planning to go 
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through the entire production with only, 


the directions written in the scenario— 
and the description which he had read 
on my lips last night! Unbelievable! 
No wonder he could review pictures 
with such discernment. Certainly he 
could laugh at the direction of “The 
Cripple’—he wasn’t a whiner! He 
wasn't sensitive because of his handi- 
cap, but sensitively attuned to the por- 
trayal of emotions on the screen. 
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I glanced at the cast again, and they 
looked as sheepish as I felt after our 
raucous outburst. Zeamon apologized 
for all of us by bringing “A. L. B.” 
back to me. 

T liked Zeamon for that. I couldn't 
direct Zeamon, but I'd wager that “A. 
L. B.” could. 

Let “A. L. B.” go on fruit vending? 
Not us. Italy could get someone else 
to read lips. 


A Silent Readin3, Experiment 
in Grade One’ 


By M. V. Davis 


N attempt to give backward deaf 
A children more facility in reading 

without waiting for equivalent 
ability to express themselves in lan- 
guage, has led to a much greater use 
of picture material, especially selected 
for this purpose, than is customarily 
offered in grade one. 


It seemed essential to this experiment 
that a pictorial dictionary, which could 
grow with their vocabulary, be produced. 
At first the pictures were drawn and 
hectographed by the teacher and pasted 
into the year books by the _ pupils. 
Though there were undoubted benefits, 
there was far too much time wasted. 
A lucky chance led to the finding of a 
set of loose-leaf pictures portraying most 
of the objects having an intimate con- 
nection with the life of a child. These 
pictures were prepared by a brilliant 
teacher of young American children to 
enable them to learn a language not 
their own. 

Though some of the pages were un- 
suitable for use with deaf children, the 


*Editor’s Note: This is one of the most valuable 
of the group of papers from the Ohio School for 
the Deaf. Unavoidable delay in securing the illus- 


trations prevented its publication in January. 


set as a whole was highly satisfactory, 
and only those pages desired need be 
purchased. Such groups as the family— 
father, mother and children—articles of 
clothing worn by boys and those worn 
by girls, the ordinary pieces of furni- 
ture, pictured not only in separate form 
but in a cross-sectional house showing 
the rooms most apt to be familiar to 
the children, pages devoted to illustrat- 
ing the common prepositions, positive 
and negative forms of verbs, articles of 
food, ‘days of the week, months of the 
year, etc., etc., all these and many more 
in such a convenient size, made the basis 
for a “year book” of greatest value to 
children who are of necessity eye- 
minded. 


The children have taken an exag- 
gerated interest in their books and can 
be relied upon to find any given pic- 
ture in them in less time than their 
teacher. By the end of the school year 
the books are dog-eared beyond belief, 
but this very condition is evidence of 
real use. Though sorry looking objects 
to take home, they have served a real 
purpose, which is more than can be said 
of some of the teacher-prepared year 
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books so dear to the hearts of super- 
visors, which are fondly believed to 
help the parent in his vacation-time com- 
munications with his offspring. 


These books, costing so much effort 
on the part of the teacher to produce 
the dogs suffering from elephantiasis, 
the sheep resembling Spark Plug, the 
apples indistinguishable from pumpkins, 
have a value directly dependent on the 
leisure and education of the parent. In 
our saner moments we all know just 
how many parents of deaf children are 
educated, intelligent, and with sufficient 
leisure to make use of the year book. 
We all receive, in letters from parents 
“educated” in the public schools, offers 
to “meat” their “sun” on his arrival 
home and inquiries as to the fit of 
Pearl’s shoes to be identified by their 
“like orange colar.” Now if the child 
has not become perfectly familiar with 
the contents of his book during the 
school year, he will make little or no 
use of it during his vacation, and we 
are unduly optimistic if we expect more 
than one parent out of a hundred to do 
much with it. 


Of course, in teaching the nouns in 
the pictorial dictionary, dependence was 
not placed on these pictures alone. As 
many different pictures of these same 
objects as could be obtained were used. 
Thus, in teaching the animals which 
were shown as parts of a Noah’s Ark 
set (though not quite according to 
Holy Writ, since they entered one by 
one), inexpensive books were cut up 
to show tame and wild animals, and 
miniature beasties from the ten-cent 
stores were used for action work, and 
the usual pictures on a chart appeared 
as well. But the pictorial dictionary was 
their “reference work.” 


As their own books grew, what might 
be termed flexible wall dictionaries were 
arranged. The illustration gives an 
idea of the appearance of the wall dic- 
tionaries. An extremely heavy chart 
board was used and strips of paper were 
put on it horizontally, pasted at the ends 


is deine, 


aed do 


wil} do 


Wall Dictionary Chart 


only. Other strips were put on ver- 
tically and pasted the full length, thus 
making compartments for the cards 
they were to contain. Gummed stickers 
pasted at the lower edge of each little 
pocket prevented the cards from slip- 
ping out. 


The cards to go into these pockets 
were the picturized version of the 
Thorndyke list. They came in two 
forms, one illustrating verbs and the 
other illustrating nouns. The teacher 
printed the appropriate article in front 
of each noun, for the deaf children, un- 
like hearing children, must have their 
article with the noun. One chart was 
labeled What and the verb chart was 
Doing with Did Do and Will Do in 
smaller letters. As fast as a verb was 
taught in action work it took its place 
in one of the compartments. The 
nouns also appeared as taught. Often, 
quite voluntarily, children who finish 
their lesson or task will stand in front 
of these charts and make a list of the 
verbs and nouns and then hand them in 
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By courtesy of the author 
A sample of the loose leaf pictures used in the pictorial dictionary 
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for approval. The names do not show, 
when the cards are in the compartments. 
The same publishing house which 
issues the pictured Thorndyke list of- 
fers other aids to my deaf not-too-hope- 
fuls. A vocabulary review set issued by 
this firm consists of colored cardboard 
sheets about eight by twelve inches in 
size, on which are pictured toys, food, 
clothing, animals, etc. Under each pic- 
ture is a vacant circle, and discs con- 
taining the names of the objects are 
furnished and the child must put the 
appropriate disc in the circle. The color 
of each set of objects is different, so 
the sets are self-sorting. No other form 
of vocabulary review has yielded us 
such pleasant and profitable results, for 
the children not only enjoy it immensely 
but it gives the teacher time for indi- 
vidual work on special children. 
Another form of picture material has 
been used along the lines suggested by 
Dr. Pintner, ‘for speeding up silent 
recognition of words in advance of 
ability to use the words thus recognized. 
It consists of a set of small pictures 
dealing with the many objects familiar 
by sight to all deaf children of school 
age, such as broom, dustpan, flowerpots, 
etc. Printed name cards of the same 
size go with the pictures and are given 
the children in separate boxes. The pic- 
tures are arranged in a row on the child’s 
desk and he attempts to put the name 
of the object beside it. Many of the 
pictures are those already in his usable 
vocabulary, and he identifies these first. 
A master sheet, containing all the pic- 
tures and all the names correctly placed, 
is on the teacher’s desk and the child is 
permitted to come to the desk to identify 
the unknowns. But he must fix the pic- 
ture of his unknown word in mind be- 
fore he seeks the counterpart on the 
master sheet. In this occupation names 
as yet unknown to the pupils become 
familiar to them in their printed form. 
As no attempt is made to force the 
children to use their new words, these 
remain in their minds in the same form 
as that in which all of us keep a stock of 
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words whose meaning is familiar but 
which we would not attémpt to pronounce 
if asked to read aloud’ before a critical 
audience. With these pictures there is 
no chance for the misunderstanding of 
a word’s meaning, when it has been 
properly placed, as it must be before the 
exercise is put away. Not over five or 
six new words are given out at any one 
time, and these same five or six appear 
several times before still newer ones are 
given. 

Before criticizing this experiment 
along the lines of Dr. Pintner’s sugges- 
tion, we do well to consider two things. 
One, the value of self-motivation in 
learning anything, and second, the value 
of silent reading as compared to oral 
reading. There are few psychologists 
who would not rate higher the stumbling 
efforts of the child acquiring new words 
by himself than the more finished re- 
sults which the teacher secures. Yet 
teachers of young deaf children object 
to this picking up of information for 
fear the child will mispronounce his 
words! In reviewing the experimental 
work done at the Lexington Avenue 
School one teacher voices the fear that 
this speeding up of reading ability in 
advance of speech will cause the child 
to reach the fourth or fifth grade say- 
ing “kuhnife” for knife. This reveals 
plainly what that particular teacher 
thinks a reading lesson is—an exercise 
in articulation. That is what reading is 
considered in far too many school 
rooms. But proper pronunciation is the 
last thing a reading lesson should be. 

In truly efficient reading, articulation 
is foreign matter. To explain this in 
detail we must find out what reading is, 
and the various types of reading, and 
note the type which is used by the most 
capable minds, as well as that in vogue 
just above the line of illiteracy. In read- 
ing for pleasure or for information we 
seek to get the idea for which the 
printed words are the symbols. The 
more readily the idea is grasped from 
the print, the more effective the type of 
reading. Oral reading, even for hear- 
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ing children, is being abandoned for all 
but the first few months of his first 
year. It is a crutch to be kicked aside 
as soon as he can stand without it. The 
reason why it is used at all with such 
children is that, with the slight know]- 
edge of phonetics the child acquires this 
first year, he is able to recognize some 
words already perfectly familiar to him 
in their spoken form. But the reason 
why it is abandoned at the earliest pos- 
sible moment is that by this method 
letter by letter reading becomes too 
much of a habit. Oral reading is many 
times slower than silent reading and has 
no place in adult life (unless it be read- 
ing the captions in the movies!) 

To read swiftly, as do the most cap- 
able readers, we must read silently. 
The semi-literate either pronounces each 
word or at least forms the sounds with 
his lips. In such a case the eye-span 
of the reader is letter by letter or, at 
best, syllable by syllable. But the highly 
literate reader has a long eye-span. He 
grasps whole phrases at one glimpse. 
The late Theodore Roosevelt is said to 
have had an eye-span that took in a 
whole line at a glance. If our children 
are to become silent readers, then the 
sooner they start the better in lengthen- 
ing their eye-span. They can never 
recognize a new word by mere pronun- 
ciation, for they have no auditory memory 
with which to connect it. Hence the 
reason for introducing reading matter 
without articulation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

This is done by introducing printed 
commands concurrently with written 
ones. The written commands can be 
on the reverse of the card where the 
printed commands appear, and used in- 
terchangeably. To make frequent use of 
these forms causes the child to get the 
idea from the start that print says some- 
thing to him. In the matter of com- 
mands we have the very type of matter 
so highly recommended by Buswell, 
Wheeler, et. al., that is, factual as op- 
posed. to fanciful matter. Also it is 
matter which requires a response and 
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which, if used as a flash card is used, 
tends to lengthen the eye-span from 
words to short phrases. Every com- 
mand the child is able to execute he 
should be able to execute from the 
printed card as readily as in any other 
form. 

An ability to respond to these printed 
command cards having been acquired, 
we go on to individual responses in 
silent reading. Much material for test- 
ing the individual response is on the 
market, but none of it is sufficiently 
simple for the younger deaf children. 
A crude effort has been made in this ex- 
periment to provide such material. The 
best of it cannot be reproduced here, as 
it has been copied for class use from 
copyrighted books. A_ teacher with 
ability to draw could make her own, or 
the art department in any school could 
supply highly suitable material. The 
examples given are a few of the many 
that have been used to bring the chil- 
dren up to the place where they might 
be ready for the simplest of the Croker- 
Jones-Pratt “Language Stories and 
Drills,” which are free from the objec- 
tionable fanciful matter but too difficult 
for backward children in grade one, 
since they call for rather accurate read- 
ing and no response. 

A hectographed original like Figure 1 
is prepared, involving several types of 
objects with more than one of each type 
and, if possible, large and small of the 
same type. Later on this same simple 
type of picture can be made more com- 
plex by placing some objects on or in 
or under others. A quantity of dupli- 
cates are taken, and for a class lesson 
one is pasted lightly on the blackboard. 
A set of questions and directions, prefer- 
ably written, now appears. A first lesson 
on Figure 1 would go as follows: 


| Figure 1 


How many apples do you see? 
Color the tops blue. 


tee: 
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Color the big box red. 

How many pears do you see? 
Do you like pears ?————— 
Color the little box green. 


With this preliminary lesson the chil- 
dren get the idea of responding to the 
printed or written matter which will ac- 
company the hectographed duplicates 
when they are put on the desks. As 
our object is to get an exact measure 
of the response of each child to the 
printed word, the several sets of ques- 
tions are prepared and so distributed 
that no two children sitting near each 
other will have exactly the same set. 
Thus a roving eye will be of no help in 
responding to the silent reading direc- 
tions. It is amazing how freely these 
deaf children use their eyes to save their 
heads. At first some who have ob- 
served neighbors on either side and 
found their responses varied will take 
the trouble to report this variation! 

Figure 2 is more complex and can be 
accompanied by a sentence or two of 
printed matter to serve as a clue to the 
work they must do. Thus Tom runs, 
Dick kicked the football, Harry threw 
his ball. 

The class exercise in introducing 
Figure 2 must include Show me Tom, 
Show me Dick, etc. But when the in- 
dividual sheets are handed out these 
names are altered, as no dependence on 
memory is desired. With this picture 


Figure 2 


questions can be asked as follows: How 
many hens are eating? How many 
chicks are running? How many hens are 
not eating? Prepositions on, behind, in 
front of can be used, as can questions 
involving where, who, what, did, do. 
With varying directions concerning the 
coloring of the boys’ clothing, the hens 
and the chicks, Figure 2 could furnish 
much testing material. 


Figure 3 is the type of picture which 
can be made for use with the hecto- 
graph by cutting out pictures such as are 
easily found, of boys and girls at play, 
and drawing around them to form an 
outline. For class use this would not 
have been made in silhouette form for 
early lessons in silent reading, but left 
in its original outline. Factual sentences 
were used with this picture, reading 
somewhat as follows: Nellie and Joe 
have skates. Tom has a kite. Tom has 
a blue cap. Nellie has a red dress. Tom 
lost his cap. 


In the outline form in which this pic- 
ture was first given the pupils colored 
the garments according to the text. In 
the silhouette form they cut out the pic- 
tures and pasted them as directed. 

After correcting the papers which 
formed the responses to this type of 
silent reading lesson, the teacher was 
under no delusion as to each child’s 
ability to get an idea directly from print. 
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Figure 3 
After many lessons along this line, The results of this silent reading have 


charts, made from the many attractive 
pictures to be found in current maga- 
zines, appeared with printed reading 
matter underneath. These have helped 
prepare the children for using the ex- 
cellent “Language Stories and Drills” 
mentioned before. It is certain that this 
type of work prevents letter by letter 
reading and that whole sentences may be 
grasped. It is hoped that these children 
may be kept on factual reading matter 
and away from “Spin, mousie, spin” and 
that type of doggerel. 

One backward class reached the place 
where some of its members could “dra- 
matize” a few sentences taken at a time, 


been nothing astounding, but have 
seemed to warrant further work along 
this line. Since the backward children 
cannot go far, even at best, it seems 
better to experiment on them, but one 
hesitates to try anything new with deaf 
children. Their school time is so short, 
and the task of attempting in twelve (or 
fewer!) years to develop a mentality of 
eighteen months to the point of self- 
support and adult responsibility is al- 
most too great. It would be interesting 
to see the results obtained by a teacher 
starting at par—that is, with a class of 
normal mentality—using the same 
method. 


HERE is a doctrine that is fundamental in American education. 


That is: that every 


child born in er adopted by this republic has by virtue of that fact, the right to have 
developed through education, whatever of talent he may possess without reference to the 
quality, quantity or type of that talent, under conditions favorable to such development; 
and that he should have assured to him the opportunity to go as far as his ability and 
ambition will permit, in order that he may live his life more abundantly than he other- 
wise could—Frank D. Boynton, President of the Department of Superintendence, National 


Education Association. 
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He was a friend, his neighbors say, 
A friend to all the world. 
What greater tribute can one pay 
To those who pass along life’s way 
Than this? 

—John F. Holmes. 


EAR Friends: 
In at least half a dozen Friendly 


Corners we have been talking 
about stories in which deafness plays a 
part, and frequently we have mentioned 
those by deafened writers. 1 brought 
up the question as to the manner in 
which hard of hearing writers treat 
sounds. This is what one correspondent 
(a well-known one) has to say about it: 


Your discussion of fiction writers and char- 
acters who are deafened, interested me greatly, 
especially that query, “Do deafened writers 
ignore sounds or do they write them from 
memory or imagination?” I have studied 
some of Norma Patterson’s stories with this 
very thought in mind and find that she uses 
sound to create atmosphere fully as much as 
she does sight and more than either smell or 
touch. This is the normal use of normal peo- 
ple in regard to the four senses, I think. 
Taste is seldom referred to. 


This normal use is due, very probably, to 
the fact that when Miss Patterson writes fic- 
tion she loses sight of her own identity as a 
deafened individual and sees, hears, feels and 
smells as her normal fiction characters are 
’ supposed to. In fact, she has relegated deaf- 
nes to the position of a mere incident in her 
life so successfully that, as she wrote me 
once, she thinks of it in much the same way 
that she does of any other personal peculiarity 
about herself, such as the shape of her nose 
or the habit she has of walking pigeon-toed. 


This does not, of course, explain the accu- 
racy or effectiveness of her use of sound in 
creating atmosphere in her stories and she 


Frwendly 


Corner 


does use it with splendid effect. As far as I 
am personally concerned, memory plays the 
largest part when I describe sounds. Reading 
of sounds as they affect others, helps, and 
imagination contributes its part. 


By the way, Norma Patterson has repeat- 
edly and persistently refused to allow me the 
privilege of presenting her interesting story 
to Votta Review readers. She said a few 
months ago: “If you have come to view a 
thing as an incident, you cannot readjust your 
viewpoint and turn it about so that it is cred- 
itable material for a magazine article.” It 
isn’t that she is sensitive about her deafness. 
She isn’t at all, but she is modest about hav- 
ing attention called to herself. She has made 
a tremendous success of short stories from 
the very beginning. She writes prolifically 
and for all the best magazines, and she would 
probably never have started if other doors had 
not been closed by deafness. 


Love and best wishes to the Friendly Lad 
and her big, big family. 

If one wonders how a soundless mind 
can speak of sounds, it is also a marvel 
how a deafened author can include up- 
to-the-minute chatter in his stories, yet 
it is done. Royal Brown, whose own 
life story appeared in the June, 1925, 
VottTa Review, turns out 1928 models 
in true 1928 style. His 1929 products 
will have all the latest improvements, 
too, vivid color and speed, and all that. 
A friend and C. C. member has not 
failed to note this: 

In the discussion about books and stories 
written by and about deafened people, has any- 
one mentioned those clever little stories that 
Royal Brown writes? They usually appear in 
the Cosmopolitan, but there was one recently 
in McCall’s. He gets in such clever conver- 
sation, and seems to know the modern girl to 
a “T,” but to me it is a mystery how he 
can write like that when he never hears any 
of the social chatter of today. I like stories 
that make me laugh, and there is always a 
“giggle” in his. 
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Another friend almost furnished the 
plot for a story himself. The incident 
fired his imagination, and he thinks it 
might have possibilities. Here is the 
near-happening : 


In the F. C. you have been discussing 
stories about the deafened. I almost had an 
experience last week that would make a story. 
I was appealed to to go to the bedside of a 
very sick woman whose throat was paralyzed 
and who could not speak even in a whisper. 
She seemed to be trying to say something 
and, as she was too sick to write, it occurred 
to the family that a lip-reader might be able 
to understand. While I was waiting for the 
auto to take me, word was received that she 
had become unconscious. In a couple of days 
she was gone. I have my doubts as to my 
ability to have understood her. It’s hard 
enough to understand a normal person most 
of the time, but I was willing to try. The 
story writer could, of course, make the at- 
tempt successful, as all good authors do. 


How many of you have read the story 
of “Uncle Ephraim,” by Don Marquis, 
in the July, 1928, American Magazine? 
It has been called to my attention with 
the comment that it is “very good,” so 
I presume that deafness plays a part in 
that, too. Not being a regular reader of 
that periodical, I missed the tale and 
failed to order the magazine until today. 
In the meantime, I hope some of you 
readers will express your opinion of it. 


In “The Lives of the Deafened,” by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, a series of en- 
tertaining articles running through the 
1925 Votta Review, some bright side- 
lights are thrown on the English author, 
George Meredith. Now the late Lord 
Oxford in “Memories and Reflections” 
gives us another glimpse: 


I was never initiated into the inner Mere- 
dithian cult, though I have always been a 
great admirer of his poetry, but as a charming 
companion and arresting talker, I put him 
among the first I had known. 


It is true that his conversation, particularly 
as he grew deafer, tended to become a mono- 
logue, but it was sprinkled with gems and 
never bored. He was a great improvisatore, 
and nothing could be more exhilarating than 
to watch him, with his splendid head and 
his eyes aflame, stamping up and down the 
room, while he extemporized at the top of his 
resonant voice a sonnet in perfect form on 
the governess’ walking costume, or a dozen 
lines, in the blankest of Wordsworthian verse, 
in elucidation of Haldane’s philosophy. 
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From stories let’s turn to leagues. 
We'll make a few giant strides and visit 
a far-western club, then take an air- 
plane for Europe to visit again our 
English and Swiss friends. The first 
letter is taken from a C. C. ring: 


This is just to answer your question about 
the Leagues. You miss somthing if you don’t 
belong to one. For a long time I didn’t, and 
so I know. Leagues are the thing for deaf- 
ened people. They are the answer to all the 
problems—educational, social, vocational and 
every other “al” in the catagory. Our club 
was organized in 1917 and has grown to be 
the biggest one in the city. At present it 
occupies a large room in an office building 
down town. Our first clubhouse was an apart- 
ment in the residence district. Then we had 
a whole house farther out, but for various 
reasons moved to the present location. While 
there isn’t enough room it’ has proved to be 
the best place yet. And the plans! My, what 
plans we do plan! Everything possible, and 
many impossible. But everybody is enthusias- 
tic, so some of the plans do materialize. One 
of the latest achievements is to get lip-reading 
taught in the public schools. Also, the organ- 
ization of a class affiliated with the Extension 
Department of the University of California. 
We also have lecture and social work, an 
employment bureau and teaching. As for the 
social side, well, there are more people coming 
up to the club just for the social doings than 
for anything else! That speaks for itself, I 
think. And we do have some good times! 
Parties and dances, shows and picnics and 
hikes, etc., etc., etc.! Election time has just 
passed and the new officers are taking things 
well in hand so that results are already be- 
ginning to show. 


You certainly hit the nail on the head when 
you mentioned financial support. That is one 
of the hardest things. The League, though, 
is very fortunate in having a city organization 
behind it from which is received the main sup- 
port. The League is also very fortunate in 
having some business men actively interested. 
So, altogether, with the membership dues and 
individual subscriptions, we have a good back- 
ing. I don’t know if we will ever have a 
clubhouse for ourselves. That is too much to 
want yet. I like the idea of a Clubhouse. I 
want lots of room and plenty of outdoor space. 
I also like it up high. The higher you get, 
the better the view. A tall house perched up on 
the top of a hill will lay before you a perfect 
panorama of the surrounding city, bay and 
ocean. And there is nothing like the view on 
a clear night when the lights go twinkling in 
the darkness. Have you ever heard about the 
necklace of lights across the Bay? Go ’way 
up high and look toward Oakland and Berke- 
ley. There the shore is outlined with a twin- 
klimg chain of lights. It is inspiring. And the 
lighted ferryboats plying on the Bay—like fire- 
flies. That is the view I’d like to see from 
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the club windows. At present we are on the 
first floor. 

* * * 
Dear Lapy: 


How glad I am you asked me to try and 
see your foreign C. C. members! Due to the 
short stay we made in some places, I could 
not see them all, but I did meet Miss Randle 
in London, spending two pleasant evenings 
with her; and Miss Amsler in Vevey. 


With Miss Randle I went to the famous 
Mme. Tussaud’s Wax Works, all new and 
finer than ever, since being destroyed by fire 
several years ago. We could enjoy that thor- 
oughly, as all you have to do is to look at it. 
Over a late supper in a restaurant on Oxford 
Street (where I had to ask for a glass of 
water, and got an incredulous look from the 
waitress at the request, for mine was the 
only water served, as I could weil see, and 
Miss Randle remarked: “You Americans drink 
water with everything, don’t you? Why, you 
even serve it with ice cream!”) she told me 
of her difficulties—the small number of people 
she could reach and interest; their being so 
scattered, it was a problem how to keep them 
together; the lack of money to do with. On 
the other hand, she was enthusiastic over the 
prospect of four new clubs she hoped to form 
in the near future; and her love for the work 
showed in every word she uttered. I see by 
a recent issue of the Sunbeam that one of the 
clubs is now a reality. 


The day spent with Mlle. Amsler at her 
hotel home in Vevey was a revelation. She 


Mrs. Hoytheldcer, Miss Miss Miss Wagner 


speaks straight “American English,” so we got 
along beautifully. All her life she has lived 
in this beautiful spot on the sapphire-blue 
lake of Geneva. No lovelier home could be 
desired, and this she realizes. Her parents are 
charming and devoted to her and her interests. 


The results of Mlle. Amsler’s five years of 
work for the deafened and hard of hearing 
of French Switzerland are wonderiul. When 
I asked her how she did it, she answered: 
“Write, and write, and write some more.” 
She showed me her “Volta Bureau,” an office 
room in their private living apartments in the 
hotel. She has a most complete filing system, 
and could lay her hands in a moment on any 
bit of information I asked for. Her own 
books are here, and one can see she is a versa- 
tile reader of books in German, French and 
=” on many subjects besides that of her 
work. 


She has samples of the different kinds of 
hearing aids in her office. People come long 
distances to try them and to decide on which 
will best suit their needs. Some one came by 
appointment the day I was there, a three-hour 
journey, and returned home, knowing just 
which instrument to order. 

Besides the office, Monsieur Amsler has 
given three other rooms in his hotel to his 
daughter for the use of the League members. 
One is a chapel, where they have a monthly 
Sunday service, conducted by one of the four 
ministers of Vevey. It is also used for a class- 
room. There is ancther classroom and a club- 
room. I could not see these fast, as they were 
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being used for guests during the crowded 
summer season. 


Mile. Amsler had just returned from a 
“Summer School of Lip-Reading 6,000 feet 
high,” and was the next week going to her 
tiny chalet in the mountains to conduct a lip- 
reading course for eight adults. She has a 
beautiful oil painting of this summer cottage, 
that serves so useful a purpose, on the office 
wall. It was painted and given her by one 
of the members. 


I also had the pleasure of meeing Mme. 
Heythekker of Haarlem, Holland, who was 
staying at the hotel with her three interesting 
children. Her husband had just returned from 
a business trip to Ceylon, and was up in the 
mountains about two hours away, taking some 
kind of “cure” for his hearing. They thought 
it was helping him quite a bit. I am sending 
a picture taken by M. Amsler of Mme. Hey- 
thekker, her daughter, Mlle. Amsler, and my- 
self. You can see how happy we were. 


Mme. Heythekker beats Mlle. Amsler’s rec- 
ord in lip-reading; for besides German, French 
and English, she reads lips in her own Dutch, 
and to some extent in Malayan. It seems they 
were in the East for some time. In America 
they have visited only Los Angeles. How 
tragic! I invited them all to come again. 


It is surprising the interest they take in 
our affairs and the knowledge they have of 
them. Mlle. Amsler said, “The elections in 
your country must be very passionating.” 
(That’s not so far from the truth, is it?) 
And then she asked, “Are you for Al or for 
Hoover ?” 
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There was a great deal more that I cannot 
tell you about now. But I do want to thank 
you for your suggestion to see these people, 
and let you know what happy days it eave me. 


Back in our own country, we'll take a 
run down South to see what a C. C. 
member is doing. 


My husband is physician here in a home for 
retired ministers and other Christian workers. 
A number of the men and several among the 
wives are deafened, and I am conducting two 
classes in lip-reading each week. I am by no 
means an expert, so we simply practice to- 
gether. My former teacher sends me lessons 
and I try to give them as she did. 


The study of lip-reading, or any other 
phase of work for the deafened, seems 
to enkindle missionary zeal.. Every- 
where we see it—people who have been 
helped reaching out a hand to assist 
others. Write and tell me what you 
have done, or write about anything in 
which you are especially interested. 

Now is a good time to join the C. C. 
for plans are brewing for a big time at 
Cleveland next June. Get in on the 
fun! Because I know what’s in the air; 
I shall sign myself as every good 
“Enthusiast” member does, 

“Enthusiastically yours,” 
THE Lapy. 


QUACK’S MAIL IS 
es HE life of a quack is not all sunny, either © 


with mental satisfaction or financial return, 
Dr. George E. Keller shows in an exposé 
in Hygeia, the health magazine of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Having read the flowery testimonials cur- 
rent in magazine and newspaper advertising 
of everything from drops to excite the love- 
making mechanism to cancer cures, Dr. Keller 
was moved to wonder whether the persons 
behind them ever got any adverse answers. 
From various persons he obtained lists of 
patients, most of the firms appearing to have 
lists of prospects for sale. 

He mailed out 2,000 cards and in fifteen 
days had received 1,000 replies. Below are a 
few of the acrid comments on them: 


“Do you call that ethical?” 


NOT ALL HAPPY 


“You will have to quack louder than that 
to my $1.” 

“Tl bet you don’t belong to your medical 
society.” 

“T’ll bet you got my name from Dr. Coffey.” 


“T’d like to sue the man who is giving 
away my name to all you crooks.” And 
so on. 


Many fell for the graft and to these Dr. 
Keller returned their money. He found from 
correspondence with many of the advertising 
“specialists” that although they took in enor- 
mous amounts of money, they had only modest 
amounts left after deducting expenses. From 
$5,000 to $8,000 a year was the average gain, 
about what the average physician and sur- 
geon makes, Dr. Keller concluded. 


The Dawning of a New Error 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


side to the well-knuwn story of 

Washington and the cherry tree. 
At least, a Votta Review reader has 
sent me a clipping which tells of a small 
colored boy who followed the example 
of the Father of his Country with some- 
what startling results. This boy chopped 
down his father’s cherry tree in the 
approved fashion. “Who chopped down 
my cherry tree?” demanded the father, 
when he discovered the results. The 
boy, having supreme faith in the story 
he had read concerning General Wash- 
ington, replied promptly: “Father, I can- 
not tell a lie. I did it with my little 
hatchet.”” The father, however, appeared 
to be a trifle hazy on the etiquette of 
such an occasion, and retorted at once: 
“You, did, did you? Well, just for that 
I am going to give you a whipping— 
and a mighty good one, too!” 

As the father turned to look for a 
suitable instrument of punishment the 
boy hurried into the house, where he 
picked up a geographic atlas of consider- 
able thickness and slipped it inside his 
clothing. The father came in, armed 
with a piece of lath, and the punishment 
was under way. It seems, however, that 
the lath happened to have a nail in the 
end of it. “The nail,” said the clipping, 
“went through ‘North America, through 
South America, through Asia—and then 
it landed in the lower part of Africa. 
It—but we have decided not to tell the 
story after all.” 

The story is complete enough for my 
purposes, since it opens the way to a 
discussion of Truth—its handicaps and 
its advantages, and in particular my 
veneration of it. The truth may set 
you free, as the prophets tell us; but it 
is sometimes equally efficient in landing 
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one in jail. It is a two-edged sword. It 
is on behalf of my reputation as a 
swordsman that: I welcome this discus- 
sion. 

The thing.that concerns me is the 
looming upon the horizon of what ap- 
pears to be the dawn of a new error. 
The reader who sends the cherry tree 
clipping takes the opportunity to place 
on record the fact that she thinks I 
disregard the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth slogan when I get 
to talking about my deafness. She is 
certain that I find it a great deal more 
of a burden than I am willing to aamit, 
and that, to use her words, I merely 
“whistle past the graveyard.” 

In the first place, if I pass a grave- 
yard in daytime I am too respectful to 
whistle; and if I pass it at night, I am 
too nervous. In the second place, in dis- 
cussing my deafness I speak only the 
truth, and it is not my fault if I am 
simply too dumb to realize my handicap. 
Please understand, when I speak of 
deafness as a trivial handicap, I am re- 
ferring to the small check it appears to 
place upon my enjoyment of life. In 
all probability my deafness is a handi- 
cap, and a serious handicap to my 
friends. After all, however, that is 
their handicap, not mine. 

It is perhaps true that in some of 
the general walks of life I may have 
at times been guilty of—er—evasions. 
But I insist that I am not one of those 
who, as our beloved Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table remarked, “hold the 
opinion that truth is only safe when 
diluted—about one-fifth to four-fifths 
lies—as oxygen in the air is with nitro- 
gen. Else it would burn us up.” There 
have been more than a few times when 
I rather wished that the other fellow had 
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been a member of the group described 
by Dr. Holmes, for I know full well 
from personal experience that the truth 
can “burn us up!” 


It is a very delicate subject, and as an 
illustration of the problems the truth- 
speaker meets, take the story of the 
visitors who came to the house while the 
mother of the family was upstairs. The 
father greeted them and sent his little 
girl upstairs to tell her mother that the 
people were there. The child returned 
in a short time and resumed her play. 


“Did you tell your mother?” inquired 
the father. 

“Yes, papa,” said the child. 

“And what did your mother say?” the 
father wanted to know. 


The child, evidently reared in the fine 
principles of truthfulness held by my- 
self, hesitated for a while, and then said: 
“Well, she said—she said ‘Oh, dear!” 

Your natural tendency will be to laugh 
this story off and say that unless an 
untruth is deliberately malicious it is 
relatively unimportant. But is it? We 
must consider the effect that the stories 
may have on the hearers. Certainly one 
would say that the familiar bed-time 
story is a harmless exaggeration. The 
newspapers recently had an account of 
a Sunday School teacher who was ex- 
plaining the lesson to her small pupils. 
“This is Peter,” she said, pointing to 
a figure on the chart, “and that is Paul.” 
One of the little girls appeared to be 
very much astonished. “What is the 
matter, Adelaide?’ asked the teacher. 
“You seem to be surprised.”” The child 
nodded. ‘Why, teacher,” she said, “I 
always thought that Peter was a rabbit!” 


A very common form of “harmless” 
exaggeration is that of stories to 
offset the statements of our friends, to 
minimize their exploits, ur to ridicule 
them. You remark to a friend that it 
has been very cold lately, and he re- 
sponds at once that we never have any 
real cold weather; that we should go 
through one of the winters of the far 
North to realize what cold weather can 
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be like, and so on. And then he will 
add, apparently as an afterthought, “I 
read in the papers only this morning of 
a town up North—and not very far 
north, either. It has on the public 
square a statue in bronze showing 
Abraham Lincoln with his hand on the 
head of a small colored boy. Well, it 
was so cold up there the other day that 
the people going to work early in the 
morning noticed that Lincoln had taken 
his hand off the boy’s head and put it 
in his pocket to keep warm. 

This appears to be an exaggeration, of 
course, but all of us know from personal 
observation that truth is frequently more 
astonishing than fiction. Sometimes, 
too, the exaggeration lies in the hearing 
of the listener rather than in the words 
of the speaker. If I should say here 
that a great many New Jersey mos- 
quitoes weigh as much as five pounds 
and that they cling to the trees and bark 
as one goes by, you might think your- 
self safe in declaring that I was ex- 
aggerating. But the fact is that a great 
many, say a million or so, mosquitoes 
would weigh five pounds. And they do 
cling to the trees and to the bark some- 
times, as one goes by. 

And as for cold weather, you re- 
member the man who lost his hearing 
from the cold up in the North Pole re- 
gion? What was the name of that man 
who got lost from one of the air flight 
parties and was left alone for some days 
until they discovered that he was miss- 
ing and finally located him? Well, the 
name really doesn’t matter, but you recall 
how he went out on an_ investigating 
trip alone and returned to “camp” to 
find that his companions had taken to 
the air without him. 

He had plenty of food and general 
supplies, as the party had _ merely 
stopped to make a sort of cache. He 


knew he would soon be missed and that 
it was just a question of time before 
his companions would return for him. 
Along with the pemmican, chocolate, oat 
biscuits, dry milk and other things they 
had even left a portable talking ma- 
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chine. But it was cold, bitterly cold, 
and thereby hangs the tale. 


He was up early the next morning, 
ready to be out to attract the attention 
of any searching party. He found that 
he had called for help so often the day 
before that he was quite hoarse and so 
he hit upon the plan of taking the 
phonograph and a collection of records 
with him, intending to play some of the 
loudest military band selections to call 
attention to his presence. It was the 
coldest morning he remembered. 

Making his way to a slight elevation 
nearby he essayed a preliminary shout 
or so but found he could make abso- 
lutely no sound. Then he selected a 
band record and started the talking ma- 
chine. The record revolved, the needle 
traveled in the groove, but not a sound 
came to him. Much puzzled, he played 
record after record. No sound! Then 
with a shock the realization came to 
him—the bitter cold had destroyed his 
hearing ! 

Sadly he took the phonograph and 
records back to the cache, and, wrap- 
ping himself in furs and blankets, settled 
himself down to brood over his mis- 
fortune. Eventually he fell asleep, to be 
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awakened several hours later. He found 
it was about noon, and very much 
warmer than it had been in the morn- 
ing. He could notice the snow melting 
in spots. Then he realized that he had 
been awakened by a noise—or noises—he 
could hear again! 

He hurried out and looked around to 
see if the relief party had come for 
him. He saw no one, but he could 
hear distinctly a human voice—appar- 
ently trying to attract attention—and, 
wonder of wonders, music. But search 
as he would he could find no trace of a 
human being or of a phonograph. The 
music was quite evidently from a port- 
able talking machine such as he had in 
the cache. It must have been fully 
twenty minutes before he sensed the 
truth of the situation. He was not deaf- 
ened; he never had been deafened. 

The explanation was absurdly simply. 
It had been so bitterly cold that morn- 
ing that the sound of his voice and the 
sounds from the talking machine records 
had frozen! With the coming of the 
sunshine and warmth of noon, the sound 
waves had thawed out and what he was 
hearing were merely his own calls of the 
morning, and the selections he had 
played on the phonograph then! 


CONTENTMENT 
By CAROLINE J. SEYMOUR 


NEVER liked my chin at all 
Because I thought it much too small 
To fit my nose. 


My teeth have caused me great dismay— 
They don’t present a brave array a 
Of perfect rows. 


I do not care for dull brown hair, 
Unlike the gold I used to wear 
Tied up with bows. 


My eyes are of a grayish hue — 

I’d have them orbs of deepest blue— 
And so it goes! 

But when unfortunates I see, 

Whom Fate has slighted more than me, 
Contentment grows. 

Although not perfect is my face, 

’Tis one I could not well replace, 

So to accept it with good grace 
I now propose. 
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Birds and Trees 


By Eva R. Bairp 


OME one gave it to me years ago— 
a little panel with a tall tree and 
some smaller trees sketched on the 


upper half where the Tree Verse is; 
and below the Bird Verse on the lower 
half a radiant bluebird, leading a flock 
of his kind. These are the verses: 


“O trees that blow before the gale 
Until its peaceful ending, 

Teach us your yielding, linked with strength, 
Your graceful art of bending. 

For every life must meet the gale, 
Each heart encounter sorrow; 

Teach us like you to bow today 
That we may stand tomorrow. 

For there is strength in humble grace, 
Its wise disciples shielding, 

And he is wise who understands 
The happy art of yielding. 


O, birds that sing such thankful psalms, 
Rebuking human fretting; 

Teach us your secret of success, 
Your science of forgetting. 

For every life must have its ills, 
You too have hours of sorrow; 
Teach us like you to lay them by 

And sing again tomorrow. 
For gem of darkest jet may lie 
Within a golden setting; 
And he is wise who understands 
The science of forgetting.” 


Because those verses have sung them- 
selves into my being for a decade, I 
have come to watch the birds and trees 
for life’s lessons. And since life for 
me is shot through with the pastel shades 
of deafness, I pass along to you my 
meditation. 


The poet is right about the trees. 
There isn’t any more wonderful combi- 
nation than “yielding linked with 
strength.” But don’t make a mistake 
about that word yielding; it doesn’t mean 
giving up. The tree doesn’t give up a 
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single thing when it sways with the 
wind. The strength and yielding are 
not two separate qualities, chained to- 
gether like a marriage that will end in 
the divorce court. They belong to- 
gether like soul-mates of a real affinity. 
The tree is strong enough to yield! 
Imagine it standing stiff and_ stark 
against the wind, not giving an iota, 
Crash would go that kind of tree, be- 
cause mere stiffness is not strength. 

And yet there are people who think 
that if they plant themselves foursquare 
to fight misfortune they will win out by 
sheer bull-dog tenacity. Now bull-dog 
tenacity is all right for some purposes, 
and the deafened person needs his 
share. But some of us who call up our 
crusading spirit to fight misfortune de- 
velop bristles like the porcupine in our 
personality, that isolate us from other 
human beings, who think we are fighting 
them. 

And so I think the tree message is 
for us. “Yielding linked with strength” 
so ,exactly fits our needs—strength in 
our own souls to know our handicap for 
what it is, no more, no less, and to sur- 
mount it bravely, and as completely as 
possible; but with that strength “the 
graceful art of bending,” which in our 
case may have a double meaning. We 
must bend to the inevitable, to the 
actual limitations which deafness puts 
upon us, to that ruffling wind of the 
hard of hearing, which neither lip-read- 
ing nor hearing devices can completely 
quell, and we must bend gracefully. 

It is likely, too, that we must adapt 
ourselves more to other people than the 
person with normal hearing. In social 
intercourse and business relationships 
we must have “the happy art of yield- 
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ing.” After all, this deafness is ours, 
and “Every man must bear his own 
burden.” With all appreciation of the 
generous folks who do adapt themselves 
to us, isn’t it a cardinal principle that 
the burden of adapting really lies with 
us? Oh, we have great need, you and 
I, of that supreme strength which can 
give and bend and sway and swing, but 
which does not break. 

But my Tree Verse applies to more 
than a mere infirmity. It covers life 


itself. 
“For every life must meet the gale, 
each heart encounter sorrow.” Now 


that isn’t our deafness, is it? Oh, no! 
Being hard of hearing is just a ruffling 
wind that keeps us from stagnation! But 
the gales do break in our lives in per- 
sonal sorrow and bitter disappointment. 
Has your life met its gale? And were 
you better able to withstand it, because 


you had lived so long in a ruffling wind?’ 


Now for the birds. Maybe you don’t 
want to classify as a “bird.” Never 
mind ; let’s hear the poet through. What 
is it that he commends in the radiant 
bluebird on the panel? He sings and 
he forgets. Most of us have our song 
of successful living, but how spontane- 
ously do we sing it? Is there a hang- 
over of. discouragement that shadows 
our daily intercourse? Does our song 
carry a minor note because we never 
quite let go of the fact that we are 
deafened ? 


There is a certain amount of con- 
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sideration which has to be given to our 
deafness, as to any other factor in our 
lives. Each of us must find the best 
solution there is to the problem. But 
having found it, let us practice “the sci- 
ence of forgetting.” Do you realize 
that you furnish the “deaf-psychology” 
of every conversation you enter into? 
We may think that it is not possible 
to forget for a day or an hour that we 
are deafened; there are too many re- 
minders of the fact. Perhaps the for- 
getting is not absolute, but at least we 
can make our handicap take a modest 
place in the background of our exist- 
ence, and not protrude itself as the 
villain in the play. It would be inter- 
esting to know how often the worst 
cases of deafness remember their mis- 
fortune. I have an idea that Helen 
Keller goes weeks at a time without 
remembering that she is deaf. There 
are sO many avenues through which life 
comes pulsing radiantly, one may for- 
get a single path that is barred. 

And when we have learned to forget 
deafness, there awaits the glorious sur- 
prise that we are able to forget other 
things, the real ills of life and their 
accompanying “hours of sorrow.” If 
we have sung the Bluebird’s song daily 
in spite of this small trouble of deaf- 
ness, shall we not be able to “sing again 
tomorrow” when some real tragedy has 
come upon us? An ancient Hebrew 
writer tells of those who “passing 
through the valley of weeping, make it 
a place of springs.” Isn’t that the class 
in which we belong? 


individual_—Laura Davies Holt. 


IT’S YOU 


HE giving-up tendency is not a product of deafness. The quitters 
would be quitters if their auditory organs were perfect; they only 
find deafness a convenient scapegoat. Success or failure lies in the 
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The Fourteenth Census 


By Grorce M. 


HE announcement that the United 
States Census Bureau is busy with 
arrangements for the Fifteenth 
Decennial Census to be taken in 1930, 
makes the statistical report on the deaf 
in the Fourteenth Census of special in- 
terest to educators of the deaf and other 
friends at this time. The report was 
prepared under the direction of Mr. 
Bennett Meade, expert special agent, and 
covers a study of 44,885 cases of deaf- 
ness reported and accepted by the 
Bureau. These returns are analyzed as 
to sex, race, nativity, age, marital con- 
dition, age when deafness 
cause of deafness, heredity, education, 
lip-reading, means of communication, 
economic status. Thirty-four tables of 
exhaustive analysis, and a_ discussion 
of the accuracy, significance, and varia- 
tion as compared with the census oi 
1910 are presented. In this summary 
Mr. Meade is clear, candid, conserva- 
tive in his statements and deductions, 
giving a reason for each; granting the 
correctness of his premises, his argu- 
ment carries conviction. With the ad- 
mission that Mr. Meade’s part of the 
work has been well done, there are yet 
some things indicated in the report that 
appear to affect the accuracy of the 
census figures and the deductions made 
from them. 


It is almost one hundred years since 
the first enumeration of the deaf in the 
United States was made in 1830. It 
would appear that with the experience 
of so many years as a guide an efficient 
system would have been evolved, grow- 
ing more accurate with each succeeding 
enumeration, but evidently this is not 
the case, for Mr. Meade admits that 
“in both 1910 and 1920 it is probable 


occurred, - 


that the enumeration was less complete 
than in 1900”. The reason assigned for 
this letting down in efficiency is that in 
1900, as in 1890, the enumerators were 
allowed extra compensation for filling 
out special schedules concerning the deaf. 
It must not be forgotten that the deaf 
form but one of scores of groups to 
be enumerated, and the larger and more 
influential ones usually carry the day 
against the smaller in competition for 
extra funds for special schedules and 
follow-up work. The cutting off of 
the extra compensation to the enumera- 
tors appears to have impaired the full- 
ness and accuracy of the returns in 
1910 and 1920, for it is true in a 
census as in other affairs of life that 
one usually gets what he pays for. 


The census of 1920 listed 52,595 per- 
sons as deaf-mutes. Of this number 
7,710 were subsequently rejected by the 
tabulators as not coming within the pur- 
pose of the inquiry. Of those rejected 
4,420 were merely hard-of-hearing; 
1,554 had become deaf after reaching 
the age of eight years, whereas the in- 
structions to enumerators were to con- 
fine the inquiry to those who became 
deaf before that age; 1,107 were dumb 
but not deaf, while the enumerators 
made a clean miss in 629 cases, where 
individuals neither deaf nor dumb were 
listed as such. 

Of the 44,885 names accepted, only 
37,534 were reported by the census 
enumerators; the other 7,351 were ob- 
tained by census officials from various 
institutions and organizations for the 
deaf. It will be seen that the enumera- 
tors were guilty of sins both of omis- 
sion and commission. The officials are 
under no illusion as to the absolute 
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accuracy of the returns; Mr. Meade 
says: “The reliance on census enumera- 
tors for the taking of the census of the 
deaf has always been attended by more 
or less incomplete returns”’. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
the enumerator thas his side of the story; 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
people with subnormal hearing, divided 
into a number of classes, and among 
these it is a task, frequently, for even 
an expert in the education of the deaf 
to differentiate correctly. The instruc- 
tions to enumerators have frequently 
lacked clearness, and been capable of 
more than one interpretation, while the 
fine distinctions drawn between the 
various types and classes doubtless cre- 
ated a feeling of sympathy on the part of 
the enumerator for the bewildered 
waiter who received an order for “Two 
eggs, one fried on one side, and the 
other fried on the other side.” 

It must be conceded that the value 
of statistics lies largely in their per- 
manence and continuity. Any consider- 
able change in the composition of groups 
enumerated from census to census im- 
pairs the statistics for purposes of com- 
parison, hence the constant change in 
the questions asked and in instructions 
to enumerators are a point of weak- 
ness. Take the instructions to the enu- 
merators in 1910: 

“If a person is both deaf and 
dumb, write ‘DD’. For all other 
persons leave the column blank. 
Persons who are deaf but not dumb, 
or persons who are dumb, but not 
deaf, are not to be reported.” 
Compare with the instructions for 

1920, and note the wide difference that 
a strict compliance therewith would 
make in the composition of the groups 
for 1910 and 1920. 

“Include as a deaf-mute (1) any 
child under 8 years of age who is 
totally deaf, and (2) any older. per- 
son who has been totally deaf since 
childhood or was born deaf. Do 
not include a person who became 
deaf after the age of 8 either from 
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accident or from disease, or from 
old age. A person is to be consid- 
ered as totally deaf who can not 
understand loudly shouted conver- 
sation or can understand it only 
with the aid of an ear trumpet or 
other mechanical device. In case of 
infants or young children not old 
enough to understand conversation, 
the test should be whether they ap- 

parently hear when addressed in a 

loud tone of voice.” 

Note that the instructions for 1910 
called for the exclusion of all the 
speaking deaf, while in 1920 the “semi- 
mutes” whose loss of hearing occurred 
before the age of 8 as well as the con- 
genitally deaf and others whose deaf- 
ness occurred in early childhood, but 
who nevertheless learned to talk, were 
included. Just how numerous these 
two classes were is shown in Educa- 
tional Table No. 26 of Mr. Meade’s re- 
port. 12,286 out of 29,720 deaf per- 
sons reporting are listed as “Using 
speech as a means of communication.” 

Probably the most accurate and com- 
prehensive census of the deaf ever 
taken in the United States was that of 
1890. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell had 
the ear of the Census Department and 
directed the enumeration. He was able 
to secure the co-operation of the heads 
of the schools for the deaf and other 
organizations for the deaif in a degree 
never attained before or since. The 
fact, already stated, that the enumera- 
tors received extra compensation for 
filling out special statistical schedules 
concerning the deaf largely eliminated 
the tendency, usually present, to slur 
over the statistical details. Mr. Meade’s 
testimony to the comprehensiveness of 
the census of 1900, and the estimate of 
the accuracy of the one of 1890, are 
borne out by the experience of one of 
the large state schools for the deaf that 
makes use of census lists in building 
up attendance. The Superintendent says 
that his experience showed the list of 
1890 to be 80 per cent correct, with 
that of 1900 only a point or two below 
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it. But the list of 1910 was only 68 
per cent correct, while that of 1920 
proved only 65 per cent efficient. The 
latter result proved somewhat surpris- 
ing, for a study of the manner of col- 
lecting and tabulating statistics in the 
census of 1910 and in that of 1920 
seems to show that more care was used 
in checking, and more follow-up work 
was done than was the case in the pre- 
vious census. But statistics is a chame- 
leon concerning whose color it is seldom 
safe to be too positive. 


Mr. Meade raised the interesting point 
as to whether or not deafness is de- 
creasing. His figures showed that in 
1910 there were, according to the cen- 
sus, 485 deaf-mutes per million inhabit- 
ants, while in 1920 there were only 425. 
He thinks it “not improbable that there 
has been a decrease” since certain dis- 
eases such as malaria and meningitis, 
potent causes of deafness in the past, 
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have been largely brought under con- 
trol. Corroboration of his figures is 
obtained by taking the tables of school 
attendance of the American Annals of 
the Deaf for the years 1910 and 1920. 
The increase in attendance in all the 
schools listed in the United States in 
that decade was 6.5 per cent, while 
the growth in the general population in 
the same time was 15.2 per cent. But 
it looks now as if the next census, in 
1930, will show this supposition to be 
erroneous. Using the Annals’ figures 
for the years 1920 and 1928, there has 
been an increase in the attendance of 
the schools for the deaf of 30.8 per 
cent. Probably the schools are getting 
now a larger percentage of the deaf of 
school age than formerly, owing to a 
stricter enforcement of compulsory edu- 
cation laws, and a growth of public sen- 
timent demanding that such children be 
educated, but this can hardly account 
for the large per cent of increase. 


This Month’s Contributors 


OTHERS of deaf children will attack 
mM their problems with renewed confidence 

after reading Cora M. Byrn’s account 
of her own experience. Miss Byrd is a 
teacher of sewing in the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. 

Anne C. Norris, who gives us a most in- 
teresting account of her recent visits to 
European schools and organizations, is a 
member of the Association’s Advisory Coun- 
cil and the Federation’s Board of Managers. 

Readers will readily recognize the name of 
Laura Stover as that of the Vorta Re- 
viEw’s Assistant Editor. 

The Friendly Lady’s Correspondence Club 
is glad to claim LENoRE WAGNER as one of 
its members. When she is not travelling, she 
lives in Baltimore, and sometimes takes part 
in the Baltimore League’s lip-reading tourna- 
ments. 

W. Newcoms, a lip-reading stu- 
dent, has been attending Syracuse University, 
where he was enrolled in advertising and 
journalism. The slice from motion picture 
life found in his story resulted from various 
motion picture enterprises of which he has 
been a part. 

Any progressive teacher of the deaf should 
find food for thought in the paper by M. V. 


Davis. Miss Davis had seven years’ experi- 
ence in teaching hearing children before she 
began in her specialized field. Now, she 
says, her interest in the problems of deafness 
is three-fold, for the proper education of the 
hard of hearing child, that of the deaf child, 
and the rehabilitation of the deafened adult, 
all claim her devotion. 

Joun A. Ferra.i’s contempt for audition 
never ceases, even in personal letters. He 
says in a recent one, “A writer in the 
Forum says, ‘Sound is caused by longitudinal 
waves in the air.’ Get that? The thing folks 
hear is just a lot of air waves—and not 
manly, erect waves, you understand, but waves 
flat on their backs—probably beastly intoxi- 
cated. And that is the sort of company 
those folks seek who cry aloud for ‘hearing’ !” 

CAROLINE J. SEYMouR is a young college 
graduate who enjoys expressing herself in 
either prose or rhyme. : 

Considerable experience, first in practicing 
and then in “preaching,” has made Eva R. 
Barrp a counselor who merits attention. 

GeorcE M. who has responded 
graciously to a request for comments upon 


a volume from the census bureau, is @ 
— in the Kentucky School for the 
eaf. 
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A Contribution to Progress in the 
Education of the Deaf 


A little book by Dr. Salomon Krenberger 
of the General Austrian Jewish School for the 
Deaf and Dumb in Vienna shows the tendency 
toward self-evaluation which may be said to 
characterize the present era in the education 
of the deaf. In his book entitled Intelligenz- 
Priifungen taubstummer Schiiler und Anre- 
gungen su einer erhdbten Sprachentwinklung 
(Intelligence Testing of Deaf and Dumb Pu- 
pils and Suggestions for a Better Speech De- 
velopment), Dr. Krenberger describes an in- 
teresting piece of work carried on by the 
school since 1919-20. At the end of each school 
year the teachers of the school prepared a 
brief description of each child, based on gen- 
eral observations and upon the results of a 
series of tests. Dr. Krenberger said of the 
undertaking: “We had to test the intelligence 
of children to whom expression through speech 
is denied and with whom one cannot converse 
through hearing. The question is raised as 
to how this condition affects the intelligence 
of the children. We have likewise to deter- 
mine how we may attempt to offset their 
handicap through our school work and how 
it affects their mental development.” 

After preliminary tests with the first and 
second year classes, Dr. Krenberger concluded 
that the deaf children differed from hearing 
children of the same age in ability to express 
themselves through speech rather than in 
mental development. Accordingly, the tests 
for the second through the seventh-year classes 
were arranged in two series, one to determine 
general mental ability and one to measure 
achievement in language, articulation, and 
speech-reading. Many of the mental tests 
were adapted from those devised by Binet, 
Goddard, Stern, and Ebbinghaus for use with 
hearing ‘children. The second series included 
the lip-reading of familiar and unfamiliar 
words and sentences, the recounting of expe- 
riences, and the describing of pictures. 

Dr. Krenberger’s general conclusions in re- 
gard to the results of the tests seem to be 
expressed in his comment on the completion 
tests for the five-year classes, “From the mis- 


takes of this test we 


can conclude more as ¢ l 

to language difficul- 

ties than as to weak- Le ti 
ness of intellect. But 

they show the limita- es 


tions of our pupils. 
They mark the bound- 
aries of our educa- 
tional system.” 


He further: 
“Though we _ succeed 
by present methods 
in freeing our chil- 
dren from dumbness, 
it means very little 
because we do not give them pleasing, intelli- 
gent speech, nor enable them to converse free- 
ly with normal people.” 

“Do our investigations suggest that we 
should give up the education of the deaf— 
that our results do not justify the time that is 
sacrificed to the teaching of speech?” seems 
to be the essence of Dr. Krenberger’s discus- 
sion of his results. His conclusion is that not 
a cessation of effort, but new methods and 
better ways of teaching, are called for. This 
feeling, he says, has motivated the series of 
innovations in the realm of speech-teaching 
from within the German-sneaking world dur- 
ing the last few years. He reviews the meth- 
ods proposed by various German educators of 
the deaf—Vatter, Malisch, Querll and Freun- 
thaller—but finds that none fully answers his 
question, “What shall be done to bring the 
speech of the community to our poor four- 
sensed children?” To do this, he says we 
must give them well-modulated, accented, mel- 
odious speech, a large vocabulary and ability 
to handle sentences correctly. His own pro- 
gram for attaining this goal follows: 

1. Two years devoted chiefly to special ar- 
ticulation and voice development, in charge 
of teachers especially trained for this work. 

2. Three years devoted chiefly to language 
development, again in charge of teachers spe- 
cializing in this phase of the work. 

3. Three years to be spent on general edu- 
cation and vocational training. This must in- 
clude a knowledge of the common culture of 
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our people, and its goal is the building of men 
of character who will be able to take their 
place in life. 

As regards signs, he says: “Our task is the 
development of oral speech, and this excludes 
signs as a means of understanding. Signs 
nullify oral speech and isolate the deaf and 
dumb more than is otherwise the case. Though 
our efforts bear ever so little fruit, oral speech 
as the goal of education of the deaf is worth 
the sweat of the brow and brings the unfor- 
tunate children nearer to speaking mankind.” 

More significant, perhaps, than the conclu- 
sions that he reached or the tests which he 
has suggested is the attitude in which Dr. 
Krenberger and his staff have surveyed their 
own work and the questions which they have 
set themselves: “What does this task mean 
to the child? What does this mistake show 
as to the way we are teaching and as to the 
problem of this particular child? What is our 
goal and are we attaining it? A school work- 
ing in this spirit will surely find better ways” 
for which Dr. Krenberger is so earnestly 


searching. 
—GrRACE Moore. 


Dr. Phillips’ New Edition 

Diseases of the Ear, Nose and Throat, 
Medical and Surgical. By Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, M.D., ex-Président of the American 
Medical Association; formerly Professor of 
Otology, New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital; Surgeon to The Man- 
hattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital; Fellow 
and ex-President of the American Laryngo- 
logical, Rhinological and Otological Society; 
Fellow of the American Otological Society; 
Fellow of the American Academy of Oph- 
thalmology and Oto-laryngology; Member 
of the New York Otological Society, etc. 
Seventh revised and enlarged edition. Pub- 
lishers; F. A. Davis & Co., Philadelphia. 

It is indeed with great pride that we point 
to the fact that this text-book on diseases 
of the ear, nose and throat has gone through 
seven editions and is today recognized as one 
of the best standard text-books on_ this 
specialty which have ever been printed. Dr. 
Phillips is considered one of the best living 
examples of what a humanitarian specialist 
can be; and he is devoting his energies more 
and more to the alleviation of deafness. We 
wish that he had added to his titles, on the 
first page of his book, the statement that he 
was the organizer and prime mover in the 
formation of The American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing and 
that he was its first President. No man in 
the whole world has done more than he has 
to direct the deafened along paths of happi- 
ness; no man has done more to spread the 
gospel of the prevention of deafness in chil- 
dren. 

It would be impossible to review this ex- 
cellent book in detail. The work in its in- 
ception was a painstaking one and Dr. Phil- 
lips has seen to it that modifications have 
been made in it from time to time so that 
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it has been brought up to date. In_ this 
last edition, many of the chapters have been 
rewritten and new data added but what is of 
the most importance to us is that he has done 
the one unique thing—added an entirely new 
and original chapter on the hearing problem 
in which he has portrayed not only to otolo- 
gists but to general practitioners and social 
workers, a concise outline of this problem in 
all its phases. In this chapter he takes up 
the following subjects: congenital deafness, 
acquired deafness, lip reading for the hard of 
hearing, mechanical hearing aids, vocational 
readjustment, health of the deafened worker, 
organizations for the deafened, research work. 
In the thirteen pages devoted to this subject 
is a world of information which could easily 
be expanded into a text-book by itself. 

The readers of THE VoLtTa REVIEW are to 
be congratulated that at last we have had 
the work we are interested in recognized by 
such an authority as Dr. Phillips and that 
he has deemed it of importance enough to 
incorporate it in a text-book which will reach 
thousands of physicians throughout the world. 

—Harotp M. Hays, M.D. 


The Child’s Own Way Series 

Probably no group of readers now being 
offered has been received with more: enthusi- 
asm than the Child’s Own Way Series, by 
Marjorie Hardy. The series embraces two 
Preprimers as well as the usual Primer and 
First, Second and Third Readers. The Pre- 
primers, intended for supplementary work 
with slow groups or for sight reading with 
advanced groups, furnish delightful reading 
for any little child. In the one entitled 
“Sally and Billy” the simple legends accom- 
panying the charmingly piquant illustrations 
follow Sally through a wholesome, happy day, 
from “Sally got up,” through games, errands 
and adventures with Billy, Father and Mother, 
to the final page wherein we are told, “Then 
Sally went to bed.” 

The manuals for use with the readers are 
most suggestive. Probably there is nowhere 
to be found in briefer form a clearer exposi- 
tion of the modern fashion of building the 
substance of the reading material from the 
activities of the children than in Appendix B 
to the First Grade Manual. Appendix A is 
based upon questions asked by teachers and 
upon field observations, and deals largely with 
such practical matters as how to make charts, 
including recommendations as to tools and 
equipment and with notes on the general 
method. “No one can teach anyone anything. 
We can only help others to learn,” it wisely 
admonishes. 


The Duties of the Aurist at the 


Detroit Day School for the Deaf 

In this reprint from the Journal of the Mich- 
igan State Medical Society, Dr. Emil Amberg 
gives a most illuminating account of his work 
and points to the need of extending it to the 
ten thousand public school children of De- 


| 
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troit, a Herculean task in view of his state- 
ment that it is next to impossible to examine 
more than eight or ten pupils in an hour and 
that children so examined and suspected to be 
hard of hearing should remain under super- 
vision. Yet estimates indicate that there are 
three million potentially deaf children now in 
school in the United States, in a considerable 
percentage of whom the deafness could be 
prevented if discovered and treated in time. 
The following remark of Dr. Amberg’s will 
cause a thrill of envy among teachers of deaf 
children in schools less fortunately conditioned 
than Miss Adestine’s: “The routine examina- 
tion of the pupil must take into consideration 
anything which pertains to the ear and to the 
general physical and mental make-up. A 


’ trained psychologist is in attendance at the 


school. If there is any reason whatsoever to 
suspect mental deficiency, the pupil is exam- 
ined from this standpoint. It would be an in- 
justice to the child, and especially to the other 
children and to the teachers to harbor such a 
child in the school.” Under the headings, 
Nature of Examinations, Conservation of Hear- 
ing and The effect of a Handicap, a large 
amount of valuable information is given in 
condensed form. 


“The Teaching of Speech to Deaf- 
Mutes by Way of the Belgian 
Method” 


In the January (1928) Votta Review there 
appeared an article by Anders Hansen, inter- 
nationally known Danish educator of the deaf, 
explaining the Decroly, or Belgian, method 
of teaching speech to deaf children. In a cur- 
rent French journal another well-known edu- 


cator, B. Thollon, of the National Institute of : 


Paris, has set forth his- views of the same 
system. His conclusions, translated by Lenore 
Wagner, are here given: 
* 
_“We have arrived at the following conclu- 
sions : 
“1. Concerning the Results of the Belgian 
Method : 
_“A. We must first make allowance for ex- 
aggerations. We have read, for example, in 
the Deaf-Mutes Gazette, ‘The results are 
such that the deaf children come to express 
themselves spontaneously in speech as well 
as those who are normal.’ (The italics are 
ours.) To appreciate the value of such an 
affirmation we need only to confront the 
facts. 

“B. These facts must be considered with- 
out any foregone conclusion, but with exact- 
ness, examining the qualities of the voice, 
the correctness of phonetic elements, the ac- 
cent, the rhythm of speech and the degree 
of spontaneity with which it is put to the 
service of thought. A close comparison 
must be made on these points between the 
results obtained by the different methods. 

“C. This comparison, moreover, must not 
be confined to one division of teaching for 
each of these methods, but must cover every 


the following observations : 


mon to All Methods: We are happy to praise 
the Belgian teachers for the care and vigilance 
with which they have applied the principles 
which all teachers know and which personally 
we have never ceased to recommend, namely: 
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class, taking into consideration the influ- 
ence exerted by such diverse factors as the 
ability of the teachers, the powerful stimu- 
lant caused by the desire to make a new 
method successful and the reputation at- 
tached to this laudable enterprise, the time 
given daily to instruction, and the means 
used to assure the application of the lan- 
guage learned, in the relations of the pupil 
with his environment. 

“D. In short, this comparison must be 
adjusted to the different degrees of the 
courses, in order to permit one to judge 
the whole of the deaf-mute’s education. 

“E. It is, perhaps, wiser to suspend our 
judgment on the comparative value of the 
two methods (e. g., methode artificial and 
methode belge) until such a comparison has 
need to be established. That which we have 
read about the Belgian method and _ that 
which we have seen disposes us well in its 
favor, but the enthusiastic praise which has 
been given it, we think at this time exces- 
sive and premature. 
“2. Concerning the Method Itself: . 

“A. The exercises preparatory to teaching 
speech, borrowed for the most part from 
ancient methods, form an interesting whole 
and seem worthy of approbation. 

“B. As to the preconceived progress in 
effecting demutisation, we call attention to 


“a, Regarding exaggerations, someone 
has said, for example, ‘They have attained 
in Belgium the natural instruction of 
speech to deaf-mutes, just as the mother 
naturally teaches speech to the child who 
hears.’ One is even assured that if the 
mother of a deaf child does not teach him 
to speak it is simply because she has not 
the time for it. One has only to see the 
-work of a teacher practicing the Belgian 
method to measure the distance which 
separates this method from that of ma- 
ternal instruction and to’ note at what 
point this pseudo-natural method differs 
from the really natural. 

“b. It is expedient to establish exper- 
imentally whether, as they have advised 
us, the word must be pronounced naturally 
by the teacher, or whether, as we have 
seen it done, it must be more or less dis- 
jointed, with amplification of the move- 
ments of the phonetic organs with the 
view of reaching the visual perception. 

“ce. In the same manner, it is necessary 
to find out whether, as is advocated, it 
is possible to appeal only to the sense of 
sight, or whether, as we have seen prac- 
ticed, one must appeal first to the sense 
of touch. 

“3. Concerning Certain Precautions Com- 


“A. To utilize largely the circumstances 
of life and in particular the incidents of 
school life for instruction in language 
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spoken and written. 

“B. To stimulate the pupils to make con- 
stant use of the language they have learned, 
for the expression of their own needs, emo- 
tions, sentiments and reflections. 

“C. To speak to them always naturally, 
lessening the flow of speech a bit if there 
is need, but without breaking off the con- 
nections of the syllables of a word or the 
words of a phrase, and without exaggera- 
tion of movements. 

“Consequently, our attitude for or against 
the Belgian method is until further notice 
characterized by curiosity, sympathy, the de- 
sire to see the results evaluated, and the wish 
to see the plan which it advocates for demu- 
tisation come out well. 

“We do not doubt that if all would imitate 
our prudence and our aim, an agreement 
among all teachers of deaf-mutes regarding 
the best method of speech teaching would not 
be long in establishing itself, for the greatest 
good of the pupils. 

“We want to state, moreover, that such is 
the almost unanimous opinion of the teaching 
staff of the National Institute of Paris.” 


A New Method of Treating 


Deafness 

An interesting report was given by M. 
Henri-Jean Frossard at a recent session of 
the French Academy of Sciences, about his 
work for the improvement of hearing, which 
has the transmission of vibrations through the 
stethoscope, an instrument that is otherwise 
used only for the observation of chest noises, 
as its base. Continuing the tests made by M. 
Laennec, the following interesting facts were 
renorted in the treatment of deaf-mutes: 

“Like almost all deaf-mutes, my patient was 
able to perceive certain very loud noises, such 
as gun shots, bells at close range, etc. I put 
one end of the stethoscope on my windpipe, 
the other in thé ear of the patient and spoke 
some words. He pulled his head back at once, 
rubbed his ear and gave me to understand that 
what he had heard had given him the same 
sensation as a number of shots fired consecu- 
tively. I ordered him to repeat the experiment 
several times, with the result that he got used 
to the sensation and did not find it so un- 
pleasant any longer. After a few days he was 
able, in this manner, to understand spoken 
names.” 

This success made a deep impression on both 
Frossard and Laennec, who advised further 
experiment in this direction, which Frossard 
carried out. He perfected the test through 
the use of a double-hearing stethoscope. “The 
patient,” so reports the professor, “introduces 
the ends of the stethoscope in both his ears, 
puts the drum of the apparatus on his wind- 
pipe, or, still better, on his cheek, and then 
reads aloud. The more or less strong vibra- 
tions of the hearing apparatus perform a sort 
of massage and reestablish the functions of 
the ear or improve them. This is often accom- 
plished in the course of a few weeks, in a 
treatment lasting from 15 to 30 minutes. 
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When the teacher wishes to speak to the pa- 
tient or treat a deaf-mute, he needs only to 
put the drum on a cheek and speak more or 
less loud, according to the patient’s sensitive- 
ness. Through a simple pressing together of 
the rubber tube for the isolation of one ear or 
the other, the occasionally changing ability to 
hear can be determined very accurately, con- 
siderably better than with the usual watch test. 
Translated by 
—LovuisE MorGENSTERN NEUSCHUTZ. 


Hearing in Schools for the Deaf 


More and more, it is becoming evident that 
many of the children in our schools for the 
deaf have hearing enough to be helped by 
powerful hearing devices. The recent state- 
ment of a prominent educationist, that about 
97 or 98 per cent of all the children in these 
schools could be reached through special audit- 
ory stimulation, may be an exaggeration, but 
the fact remains that any school which is not 
equipping itself to develop residual hearing in 
every possible case is falling far behind. 

Recent reports from two schools which are 
making increased use of amplifying devices 
state that progress has been speeded up to 
an incredible degree, that all of the children 
in one school and nearly all in the other are 
able to hear musical records; that the major- 
ity are able to hear phonic sounds and words 
with more or less distinctness, and that the 
speech and voices have been immeasurably 
improved. 


Dr. Charles B. Coughlin 


Educators of the deaf, and particularly those 
who had just recently kad the pleasure of 
meeting him in Knoxville, were shocked to 
hear of the death, on December 10th, of Dr. , 
Charles B. Coughlin, Superintendent of the 
School for the Deaf at Belleville, Ontario. 
He died suddenly, from heart failure. 

Dr. Coughlin’s long connection with the 
Belleville School, which he had brought to 
the forefront among North American institu-: 
tions, his cordial hospitality in entertaining 
the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf in 1923, and his unfailing cooperation 
with the members of his profession throughout 
both Canada and the United States have made 
him a figure of prominence, and the sympathy 
of the entire field in which his work lay will 
be extended to the Ontario School in the loss 
which it has sustained. 


In Memory of Mr. DeLand 
Dear Eprtor: 

The officers and members of the Philoco- 
phus Club of San Francisco wish to express 
to you and to those who have been closely 
associated with him, their regret in hearing 
of the passing of Mr. Fred DeLand. The 
name “Philocophus” will always be a reminder 
of Mr. DeLand’s kindly interest in our organ- 
ization. 


Sincerely yours, 
PuitocopHus oF SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Membership Drive 


The annual Membership Drive for indi- 
vidual members of the Federation will begin 
March 1 and close June 1. Details of the 
campaign are being worked out by the chair- 
man of the Federation Membership Commit- 
tee, Mr. M. U. Becker, and will soon be 
ready to be forwarded to the local chairmen 
in the various leagues. 

Last June when the Columbus League won 
the Treasurer’s Trophy, the award for hav- 
ing the largest percentage of individual mem- 
bers in the Federation, that organization was 
envied by many representatives of other or- 
ganizations at that never-to-be-forgotten con- 
ference in St. Louis. You will now have a 
chance to win this silver trophy for your 
own league. 

The goal has been set for 3,000 Federation 
members and all local chairmen and workers 
will center their efforts toward a realization 
of this goal. 

A supplementary feature of the campaign 
calls for a mail appeal from Federation head- 
quarters. 


Contest Rules 


In regard to the Treasurer’s Trophy to be 
gma at the Banquet in Cleveland, June, 


1. This prize shall be known as the 
TREASURER’S TROPHY. 

2. At the annual conference its custody 
shall be awarded to the constituent body 
(of at least twenty-five members) securing 
since the close of the previous contest 
(June 1, 1928) the largest number of new 
individual members of the Federation 
(whether members of the local organiza- 
tion or not) in proportion to its paid-up 
membership. 

a. Local organizations shall receive the 
same credit for renewals within their mem- 
bership as for new members. 

b. Local organizations shall receive credit 
for renewals outside of their membership, 
provided these outside memberships were 
originally secured by the organizations. 

c. The paid-up membership of constituent 
bodies shall include all members of what- 
ever class, who have paid their dues.’ 

d. An individual who is a member of 
more than one local organization shall have 
his Federation membership credited to each 
local organization of which he is a member. 

3. The Tropuy shall be appropriately en- 


graved with the date and name of the winning 
organization. 

4. The Tropuy shall be the property of 
the organization so winning it, until the 
next ensuing conference, but it shall become 
the permanent property of the organization 
winning it three times. 

5. The contest shall be deemed closed on 

June 1, 1929, and on or before said closing 
day the secretary of each competing body 
shall send to the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion a statement of the exact number of 
paid-up members of said local organization 
on that date. Said statement shall be at- 
tested as correct by two of the officers of 
that organization in addition to the sécre- 
tary. 
6 The Secretary shall report her findings 
to the Executive Committee and the Mem- 
bership Chairman on June 10, 1929, and to 
the Board of Managers of the Federation 
at the meeting of the Board held prior to 
the annual meeting. The awarding of the 
prize and the bestowal of the trophy shall 
be vested in the Board. 

7. The Board of Managers shall also have 
power to modify the above at any time and 
in any way that they may deem proper. 


New Publications 


Nuvuccet, published by the Phoenix 
Speech-Reading Club, made its first bow 
early in January. This little paper gen- 
erously devoted most of its space to the 
work of the Federation and quoted from 
the Vorta Review. This co-operation is 
greatly appreciated. Best wishes for THE 
Nuccet! May it grow into a mine of 
information for the Phoenix Club! 

The “baby club” of Zone II, the Augusta 
Club for the Hard of Hearing, has recently 
issued a cheery greeting in the form of a 
mimeographed bulletin. “The editor gives us 
a glimpse of the advantages of the Georgians. 
“Our club rooms are located on Greene Street, 
the most beautiful street (we think) in the 
South. The street is very wide, with a park 
in the center nearly two miles long. Stately 
trees line the drives and form an arch under 
which motorists delight to drive. Our rooms 
are sunny and cheerful and someone is always 
‘at home’ to greet members and _ visitors.” 
This club, organized seven months ago, spon- 
sors the speech-reading classes for adults, held 
every Tuesday evening. The Children’s de- 
partment of the Club meets on Monday and 
Thursday afternoons. 
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The Federation Digest 


Editor: Betty C. Wright 
Assistant Editor: Elizabeth E. Sargent 


OFFICERS OF THE FEDERATION 
Horace Newhart, M. D., President 
Harvey Fletcher, Ph. D., President-Elect 
Annetta W. Peck, 
Vice-President, Zone I 
Florence P. Spofford, 
Vice-President, Zone II 
Gertrude Torrey, 
Vice-President, Zone III 
Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, 
Vice-President, Zone IV 
Betty C. Wright, Secretary 
Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Treasurer 


Editorial 


Some of the members of the organizations 
for the hard of hearing have thoughtfully 
written to us whenever they have found a 
story dealing with deafness in any way. We 
are constantly on the lookout for stories about 
hard of hearing people and keep a record of 
all that we find. It is cbviously impossible 
for us to discover all of them. We will ap- 
preciate it greatly if our readers who con- 
stantly frequent libraries or who subscribe for 
various magazines will write to us whenever 
they “come across” a story dealing with deaf- 
ness. Kindly give us the title of the story, 
the author’s name, the name of the magazine 
and date of issue. If the story is a good one, 
a gracious courtesy would be to write to the 
editor of the magazine expressing’ your appre- 
ciation. This method has been the means of 
putting us in touch with a number of hard of 
hearing people all over the country. Magazine 
editors have replied saying that they will 
gladly refer any inquirers concerning deafness 
to us. The promise is being kept! 


Newspaper articles are appearing at frequent 
intervals about our work. These are often 
the result of the work of Mrs. Dickey, our 
former publicity chairman, our present chair- 
man, Mrs. Arthur Cobb, and_ enthusiastic 
workers for the hard of hearing where leagues 
are in existence. Mrs. Cobb is continuing 
Mrs. Dickey’s policy of sending out CLIP 
SHEETS and the second one was mailed out 
to hundreds of newspapers in January. When- 
ever you see anything in the newspapers con- 
cerning work for the hard of hearing, will you 
kindly send it on to us? Your cooperation in 
this matter will be greatly appreciated. Thank 
you! 


Note: have been 


The following stories 


“found” by hard of hearing readers: “Bee- 
thoven,” December, 1928, issue of Harper's; 


The Fourth National Lip-Reading 
Tournament 


Miss Elizabeth Brand, Chairman of the 
Tournament Committee, has sent out the 
first release concerning the Fourth Na- 
tional Lip-Reading Tournament, to all of 
the constituent bodies. She requested the 
organizations to “have more and better lip- 
reading contests; to plan enthusiastically 
our state contests; to begin training pos- 
sible entrants in the national lip-reading 
tournament.” Miss Brand announced that 
in accordance with instructions received 
from headquarters, the Presidents’ Trophy 
belongs permanently to the Federation and 
is only temporarily the property of the 
organization winning it. The rules of the 
Tournament and the qualifications of con- 
testants will be sent to those interested. A 
ply to the Chairman, Miss Brand, 204 U. B. 
Annex, Dayton, Ohio. Non-resident members 
of an organization are not permitted to rep- 
resent that organization in the National 
Tournament. The winner in the Tourna- 
ment will be presented with a certificate. 
In addition the champion will receive a 
medal to be donated by Mr. E. O. Lough, 
a former president of the Dayton League. 


Miss Brand will present a mock prize, 
similar to the solid tin cup, given last year, 
to any team winning in city or state lip- 
reading contests. 

The Chairman of the Tournament Com- 
mittee aims to have four practice lessons, 
presented to the lip-reading bodies of the 
Federation. One practice lesson will be 
furnished by each zone. These lessons will 
be prefaced, not by study, but by simul- 
taneous reading. Zone I asks you to read 
“Magic Pictures of Long Ago” by Anne C. 
Chandler (published by Henry Holt). Zone 
II asks you to read “The Conqueror” by 
Gertrude Atherton. Teachers of lip-reading 
are kindly requested to call the attention of 
members of their classes to this suggested 
reading, so that they may be better pre- 
pared for the practice lesson. 

The members of the Tournament Commit- 
tee are Elizabeth DeLany, Syracuse; Jane 
B. Walker, New York City; Persis Vose, 
Portland, Maine; Agatha Scally, Baltimore; 
Florence Murrin, Pittsburgh; Elizabeth 
Witherspoon, Richmond; Mrs. F. B. Sher- 
man, Cleveland; Mrs. R. C. Morris, Toledo; 
Mata Westerman, St. Paul; Olive Harris, 
Redlands; Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles; 
Harriet Stanley, Wichita. 


“Two I Love,” November, 1928, issue of the 
American; “Rhoda,” a serial now appearing in 
Good Kousekee ping. 


The members of the Federation staff are 
deeply grateful to the many friends gained 
through the work, who remembered them with 
Christmas greetings. 


: 
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Audiometer Tests in Portland 


The December issue of The Pine Tree, pub- 
lished by the Speech-Readers’ Club of. Port- 
land, Maine, has received much merited praise. 
The Telegram of Portland comments on the 
splendid article written by Dr. Frederick T. 
Hill of Waterville, Maine, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Hard of Hearing Child in 
the Maine Medical Association. This Asso- 
ciation has endorsed the movement to aid deaf- 
ened children and has passed a resolution call- 
ing for a survey of hearing in the public 
schools. The committee will have submitted 
to the next legislature a measure calling for 
an audiometer survey in the schools of the 
state. 

The Portland Club has just cause to feel 
proud of the part it has taken in furthering 
audiometric testing. Not only have the pupils 
in three Portland schools been tested since 
the fall opening but 1,716 children have been 
tested in South Portland. The tests were 
given from the fourth grade up through the 
High School grades. Of the 1,716 pupils 
tested, 36 were found to have defective hear- 
ng. Last year the whisper test was used 
and out of 2,500 children tested, only 22 were 
found with defective hearing. The School 
Nurse says: “I am sure the audiometer is by 
far the more accurate test.” 


Special Courses in Lip-Reading | 

The University Extension Division of the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, announces 
a course in lip-reading, given every Tuesday 
and Friday, from 10:30 A. M. to 12 M., and 
from 2:30 to 4 P. M. The instructor is Miss 
Emma B. Kessler, A.B., Normal Graduate of 
the Central Institute for the Deaf, and the 
Nitchie School of Lip-Reading. Miss Kessler 
has served on many Federation committees and 
is one of the charter members of the Omaha 
League. She has a school of lip-reading in 
Omaha. The Federation wishes Miss Kessler 
success in her new venture, and is glad to en- 
ter the University of Nebraska on the list of 
universities offering instruction in lip-reading. 
Our present list now includes the following: 

Boston Teachers’ College, Miss Martha E. 
Bruhn. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Miss 
Estelle E. Samuelson. 

Michigan State Normal College, Miss Bessie 
L. Whitaker. 

Teachers’ College, Johns Hopkins University, 
Miss Olive Whildin. 

Chicago Normal College, Miss Clara New- 
lee (Summer Course). 

University of California, Miss Agnes Stowell 
(Summer Course). 

University of California (Los Angeles), 
Miss Ethel Hilliard (Summer Course). 

University of Nebraska, Miss Emma B. 
Kessler. 


Richonond BU 


Organization Publications 


For the benefit of new organizations for 
the hard of hearing, a list of organization 
publications is given below: 


Augusta THE BULLETIN 
Baltimore League..................- LEAGUE NEWS 
Boston Guild............... THE GUILDER 
Chicago THE BULLETIN 
Cincinnati League.................. THE BULLETIN 


Cleveland Association.....THE QUARTERLY 
Cleveland Association, (Men’s Club) 


THE CALL 
Columbus League.............. THE MESSENGER 
Dayton LEAGUE NEWS 
Denver A MILE HIGH 
Detroit THE RAINBOW 
Erie League................ THE SILVER LINING 
Jersey City League................ THE AURICLE 


Grand Rapids Guild 
THE SPEECH-READERS’ MESSENGER 


Long Beach League................ THE TRUMPET 
Los Angeles League................--. LOS AMIGOS 
Minneapolis League................ THE BULLETIN 
Montreal League.................... THE BULLETIN 
Newark League................-.-. THE BULLETIN 
New York League................ THE BULLETIN 


Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia 
THE SPEECH-READER 
Philadelphia League 
VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
Portland (Me.) Club........ THE PINE TREE 
Portland (Ore.) Club.......... ACOUSTIC EYE 
Providence League 
THE LEAGUE CHRONICLE 
LLETIN 
San Diego League...........THE AUDIOGRAM 
San Francisco League........ THE BULLETIN 
Springfield THE BULLETIN 
Syracuse THE STAR 
Toledo League 
LEAGUE-ALLY SPEAKING 
Washington Club............ THE ANNOUNCER 


Thank You! 


All of the comments on the proceedings of 
the St. Louis Conference, published in the 
organization papers, have been noted and ap- 
preciated. The following expression of ap- 
preciation came from the director of a large 
organization interested primarily in obtaining 
employment for young women: 

“T have read the account of your Conference, 
set out so interestingly in the various reports, 
and it gave me quite a deeply grounded satis- 
faction to see what splendid progress the or- 
ganization is making. I try to keep in some 
sort of touch with it because I am very greatly 
interested in all work for the physically han- 
dicapped, and the deaf always seem to me to 
have a peculiarly poignant affliction because 
they do have so much left with which to want 
what they lack. But I had not dreamed that 
the organization had grown in such rich and 
solid ways so rapidly.” 
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A Message from the Publicity 


Chairman 
To the Members, Officers and Executives of 
the Leagues for the Hard of Hearing. 
Dear Friends and Co-workers: 

Some years ago when I attended for the 
first time a Conference of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, I arrived alone and after midnight 
at the hotel where I was to stay. Even 
at that hour the lobby was quite well filled, 
and a casual remark to the elevator boy con- 
cerning this fact, brought the explanation: 
“Yes, ma’am! There’s a big meeting of deef 
ladies in this hotel, ma’am!” Next day I 
observed that this was so—the “deef ladies” 
were in the majority it is true, but many 
gentlemen thus handicapped were also much 
in evidence; also, many were in attendance 
who happily were there only because of great 
interest or curiosity perhaps, in the work of 
and for the hard of hearing. Underlying this 
interest, or perhaps because of it, the desire 
to help along the cause arises. Publicity, even 
a certain kind of Advertising, is necessary to 
the greatest success of any business, move- 
ment, cause, or convention, though we know 
that what really gets results in the end is 
the worthwhile, well directed, hard work 
back of it all. Each year attendance upon 
our conferences grows, each year achievements 
multiply and notable progress is made. Every- 
thing points to a record crowd at the Tenth 
Annual Conference of the Federation in June 
1929. Cleveland is centrally and conveniently 
located and is a popular convention city. 
not one of the League publications predict 
that fully three hundred persons will be pres- 
ent! Does not Pittsburgh, for instance, con- 
fidently expect her entire membership to 
make the short journey between the two 
cities! And we in Cleveland hope that the 
leagues of many other cities will do the 
same thing. To many who have never before 
attended such a gathering it will be a great 
boon to hear the inspiring papers, the glori- 
ous reports; to see face to face the leaders 
and the no less important faithful workers. 
The inevitable enthusiasm and _ inspiration 
sure to follow will work wonders in the 
hearts and lives of the listeners and will re- 
sult in great progress in the work of the 
deafened. Those who have heretofore been 
lukewarm or entirely uninterested will catch 
the spark of enthusiasm—sure to burst into 
a bright flame of endeavor later on. 

It is a far cry from that “big meeting” of 
several years ago to the triumphant and im- 
pressive gathering of last June at St. Louis, 
but we must not be too confident that we 
are going to attract a great army to Cleve- 
land. We must work for it. Each member 
of every league must consider himself a 
Committee of One for Publicity. Tell every- 
one who will listen. Think up ways of 


clubbing together in the Leagues and of sav- 
ing money for the trip. Get your newspaper 
editors to publish the news. 


‘Dwell upon the 


Does 


many beauties and points of interest, the op. 
portunities for pleasure and profit, of a vaca. 
tion to Cleveland. We want to see and wel- 
come you all and sit at your feet and learn, 
Remind your members that every seat in the 
hall will be equipped with a strong hearing 
device—even the very deaf will be able t 
follow the conference doings. Many will find 
the experience an undreamed-of and unhoped- 
for joy. 

Finally, will you not please send to the 
Secretary of the Federation or to the Pub- 
licity Chairman any new ideas you may have 
toward bringing about the largest attendance 
up to date of those who want help and who 
want to help; of those who understand and 
who want to be understood. The world at 
large does not dream of the real tragedy of 
acquired deafness unrelieved and unguided; 
does not yet realize the great measure of re- 
lief and prevention which has been set in 
motion by the concerted efforts of a com- 
parative few. We who know must use every 
opportunity to spread the gospel and help in 
the solution of the problems facing the work 
for the hard of hearing. 

Sincerely, 
FLorENcE H. Coss, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee. 


Conference Plans 


Mrs. James R. Garfield, Chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements for the 
Conference (June 24-27) Cleveland, announces 
the following chairmen of sub-committees: 
Accommodations 


Information.............. ( Miss Mary Lee Boyle 
Registration 

Mrs. Frederick Waite 
‘Miss Lucy McCaughrin 
Mrs. G. H. Hamlink 
Hospitality................ Mrs. Charles Sherman 
Informal Teas........ Miss Margaret Kane 
Publicity:................ Mrs. Arthur Cobb 
Receptton............0.-- Dr. William B. Chamberlin 


The Federation Board Meeting 


It is customary for the Federation Board 
to meet in New York City in January where 
the members have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the New York League. The first 1929 meet- 
ing of the Board, however, will be held at the 
Volta Bureau on February 3, following the 
meetings in connection with the National Re- 
search Council on February 1 and 2. Those who 
attended the St. Louis Conference will recall 
with pleasure “The Interest of the National 
Research Council in the Hard of Hearing,” 
presented by Dr. Knight Dunlap, Chairman of 
the Division of Anthropology and Psychology, 
National Research Council, and a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Federation. The 
paper was based on the results of the Con- 
ference on Problems of the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing, held in Washington, January, 1928. 
Among the members of the Federation Board 
and Advisory Ccmmittee who will attend the 
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Second Conference on Problems of the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing are: Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips, Dr. Horace Newhart, Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, Dr. Gordon Berry, Dr. Max Gold- 
stein, Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Dr. George 
E. Shambaugh, Dr. Edmund P. Fowler, An- 
netta W. Peck, Josephine B. Timberlake, Dr. 
Knight Dunlap, Florence P. Spofford, Mrs. 
James F. Norris and Betty C. Wright. The 
Speech-Reading Club of Washington will en- 
tertain the Board Members at luncheon. 


Co-operation 

This overworked word has entered 1929 
with new strength. A few days ago we re- 
ceived a request for literature. The letter had 
first been sent to the American Public Health 
Association, and then referred to the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association. The New York 
League was the next recipient and sent the 
letter on to us. 

Inquirers are constantly being referred to us 
by the Mayo Clinic, the American Medical 
Association, the American Red Cross, Hygeia, 
Angelo Patri, Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters, the 
Bureau of Standards, the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, the Southern Women’s Educational 
Alliance, the organizations for the hard of 
hearing and the Volta Bureau. 


Notes 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, will grant four college credits to the 
students who satisfactorily completed the 
Federation Course, given in Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 1 to August 4. 


Miss Elizabeth Healey of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has a large class of lip-readers in the evening 
schools of Lockport, N. Y. 


On October 18th a lip-reading class was 
started in Brewster Vocational School of 
Tampa, Florida, with a registration of twenty- 
three. The class is being sponsored by the 
Vocational Board and the Rehabilitation Bu- 
reau of the State of Florida. Mrs. Mary E. 
Steffey, a well-known contributor to the 
Votta Review, has charge of the class. 


Mrs. Ruth Oehler Katzenberger is the in- 
structor of the class of lip-readers in Indiana- 
polis. This class will doubtless be the nucleus 
for the Indianapolis League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


Miss Brand, the secretary of the Dayton 
League, took part in a round table discussion 
on Child Welfare, following the December 
program of the League of Women Voters, at 
the Shriners’ Club. 


Miss Agnes Stowell, the President of the 
San Francisco League and the former vice- 
president of Zone IV of the Federation, was 
recently one of the speakers at a Round Table 
luncheon, Hotel Oakland. The theme was the 
deafened child, and Miss Stowell discussed it 


from a national point of view. A feature of 
the program was a demonstration of the 4-A 
audiometer. 


Miss Ruth Robinson, who is well-known to 
the “Federation Family” is the newly elected 
president of the Youngstown Club for the 
Hard of Hearing. Miss Robinson is an ex- 
chairman of the Federation Publicity Commit- 
tee and a contributor to the columns of the 
Votta Review. Her articles have also ap- 
peared in various publications. Miss Clara 
Weil is the secretary of the Club. An un- 
usually active year is predicted for the young- 
est Ohio organization! 


Tests with the 4-A audiometer are now 
being made in Logan, Utah. 


The San Diego League helped the Board 
of Education purchase an audiometer. Of the 
373 children tested, 27 were found to have a 
decided hearing loss. 


On Thursdays, at 4 P. M., at Vocational 
High School, Syracuse, hard of hearing chil- 
dren from the public and parochial schools are 
given instruction in lip-reading by Miss 
Elizabeth G. DeLany. 


The Columbus League moved into its new 
quarters early in January. The room, 32x15, 
is most favorably located in the heart of 
Columbus, at 401 Majestic Building, facing 
the Capitol grounds. 


Columbia University announces that a course 
in methods of lip-reading for deafened chil- 
dren will be offered in the Health Education 
Department of Teachers’ College during the 
summer session of 1929, July 8 to August 16. 
The course will be given in cooperation with 
the New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing and the instructors will be Estelle E. 
Samuelson, Supervisor of Educational and 
Employment Work, and Annetta W. Peck, 
Executive Secretary. 


The San Diego League announces its hopes 
for the next few years. “A club room and 
offices of our own, either owned or rented; 
an endowment fund, salaried secretary and 
welfare worker, a free ear clinic, particularly 
for the children; classes in lip-reading in the 
public schools for the hard of hearing children. 
Secceeee In acomplishing these larger ob- 
jects we will achieve many smaller but equally 
worthwhile results.” 


Have you read about the Christmas parties 
given by the leagues? If not, ask your secre- 
tary to show you the various publications and 
you will see that Christmas was observed in 
many delightfully old-fashioned and modern 
ways by “our people” and that the spirit of 
Christmas was manifest throughout. Your 
attention is especially called to the accounts 
of the parties given by the New York League, 
Portland (Me.) Club, Cleveland Association, 
Springfield Club and San Francisco League. 
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If the good were only clever, 
And the clever were only good, 
This world yould be better than ever 
We thought it possibly could. 


But ah! it is seldom or never 
That things happen just as they 
The good are so harsh to the clever, 
The clever to rude to the good! 


Schoolboy Definitons.—Among the blun- 
ders reported from schools are the following: 
“Bigamy is when a man tries to serve two 
masters.” “The law of having only one wife 
is called monotony.” The liver is an infernal 
organ of the body.” “The priest and the 
Levite passed on the other side because the 
man had been robbed already.” “Soldiers live 
in a fort: where their wives live is called a 
fortress.” “The wife of a prime minister is 
called a primate.” “The blood vessels are the 
veins, arteries and artilleries.” “A ruminating 
animal is one that chews its cubs.” “The 
masculine of vixen is vicar.”—Evx. 


should. 


Mrs. Robert Katz was looking for her hus- 
band and, not finding him at the village gro- 
cery, she went to the barber-shop. The 
proprietor met her at the door and inquired 
what she wanted. 

“Bob Katz here?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am, we do not,” replied the barber, 
as he closed the door. 


Peerless.—The children were playing a 
new game called “trial and murder.” Little 
Johnnie, the ringleader, was assigning the 
parts. 

“I'll be the murderer,” he said, “and you, 
Tommy, can be the man that gets killed. Jane 
can be his wife. But how about Sarah? She’s 
too little to know anything. Oh, I know, she 
can be the jury.”—Life. 


A Tall Price—Pat—‘What will be your 
charge for a funeral notice in your paper?” 

Editor—“Fifty cents an inch.” 

Pat—‘“And me poor brother’s over six feet!” 
—New York Central Magazine. 


VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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A Biblical Name.—‘That’s a very pretty 
little girl,” said a traveler to a woman in one 
of the small farm districts. “What’s her 
name ?” 

“We christened her Pizzalum Civ, out of 
the Bible, sir.” 

“Pizzalum Civ?” echoed the traveler. “What 
a peculiar name! Whereabouts in the Bible 
did you find that? I don’t remember any 
such name in Scripture.” 

The woman entered the cabin and _ returned 
with a Bible. After turning a few pages she 
handed it to the stranger, pointing to a head- 
ing. Sure enough! There it was—Psalm 
CIV.—Boston Transcript. 


“Don't you know yet how to drive a_ nail 
without mashing your thumb?” asked the hod- 
carrier of the injured carpenter. 

“No,” Said the carpenter hotly,” 
do you.’ 

“Sure do,” returned the hod-carrier, 
“Hold the hammer with both hands.” 


and _ neither 


Well Read. — Mother — “Now Jack’ had 
‘scarcely hid himself in the castle before a 
great voice boomed out: ‘Fee, fi, fo, fum, I 
smell the blood of an Englishman.’ And who 
do you suppose it was?” 

The Kiddies (in chorus)—“The Mayor of 
Chicago.”—Journal of Education. 


Usually.—“When do the leaves begin to 
turn?” 
“The night before exams start.” 


The Other Alternative—Mandy——“Doan’ 
yo’ go bettin’ on no hoss races.” 

Rastus—“But lissen, gal; does win, 
Ah buys yo’ a new ruby ring.” 

Mandy—“Yeh, an’ does yo’ lose; Ah buys 
me a new wash tub!”—Capper’s Weekly. 


Better Still—High School Graduate—“Will 
you pay me what I’m worth?” 

Employer—“I'll do better than that. I'll give 
you a small salary to start."—Chicago Tribune. 
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Help Avoid Confusion 


HE various organizations which 

work among the deaf and the hard 
of hearing are often confused, even by 
their own members. The following ex- 
planations have been prepared to help 
avoid this confusion, and will appear 
from time to time in the Vota 
REVIEW. 


Tue Convention (1850) 


The Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf is the oldest organization in the 
list, having been established in 1850. Its ob- 
ject, as stated in its act of incorporation 
(1897), is “the promotion of education of the 
deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and most 
practical lines.” It holds biennial program 
meetings, whose proceedings are published by 
the United States Government. Its member- 
ship is composed of educators of the deaf, 
and its president is Mr. Frank M. Driggs. 


THE CONFERENCE (1868) 


This organization, whose official title is 
The Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf, 
is limited in its active membership to the 
heads of schools large enough to have three 
or more teachers. It also has associate mem- 
bers, usually the assistant superintendents or 
principals of large institutions, but these are 
not permitted to vote. It held its first meet- 
ing in 1868, and has continued to meet, with 
some irregularity, to the present time, when 
its incorporation is being contemplated. It 
publishes the American Annals of the Deaf, 
in which its proceedings appear. Mr. Frank 
W. Booth is its president, and Dr. Percival 
Hall the chairman of its executive committee. 


Tue N. A. D. (1880) 


The National Association of the Deaf, 
at that time called the National Deaf-Mute 
Convention, held its first meeting in 1880. 
Its purposes, as stated in the constitution 
which it adopted in 1890, are “mutual assist- 
ance and encouragement in bettering their 
standing in society at large, and the enjoy- 
ment of social pleasure attendant upon the 
periodical reunion of a widely scattered class 
of people.” Its meetings, held triennially, are 
conducted in the sign language, and its mem- 
bers are former students of schools for the 
deaf. Its president is Mr. Arthur L. Roberts. 
The Silent Worker publishes its proceedings. 


Tue Assocration (1890) 

The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was estab- 
lished in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell. 
It owns the Volta Bureau and publishes the 
Votta Review, which is sent to all members. 
Its membership includes teachers of the deaf, 
hard of hearing persons, parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and all others interested in its purposes. 
It holds annual business meetings and biennial 
program meetings, whose proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Votta Review. Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor is its president. Further information and 
a full list of officers and directors will be 
found inside the front cover of the Votta 
REVIEW. 


Tue N. F. S. D. (1901) 


The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
is a fraternal life insurance association of 
deaf men. It was organized in 1901, on the 
lodge system, and has branch divisions in 
nearly one hundred cities. It provides for so- 
cial as well as benefit membership, and con- 
ducts meetings in the language of signs. Mr. 


* Francis P. Gibson is its president and the 
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editor of its official publication, The Frat. 


Tue Orat Apvocates (1918) 


The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
was organized by Dr. Max A. Goldstein in 
1918. Dr. Goldstein has been its only presi- 
dent. Its membership is open to all who wish 
to further the oral education of the deaf. 
It holds annual meetings, portions of whose 
proceedings are published in Oralism and 
Auralism. 


THE Feperation (1919) 


The American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, as its title indi- 
cates, is composed mainly of the members of 
local leagues and clubs for the hard of hear- 
ing. Any such group may become a constit- 
uent body by meeting certain requirements, 
and any person who wishes to assist in over- 
coming the handicap of acquired deafness may 
become a direct member. It was established in 
1919 to prevent deafness, to conserve hearing, 
and to rehabilitate the deafened. It has an 
office in the Volta Bureau, entirely separate 
from the offices of the Association. It holds 
annual conferences, whose proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Votta Review. Its president is 
Dr. Horace Newhart, and its executive officer 
Miss Betty C. Wright. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Schools of Lip-Reading Organizations for the Hard of Hearing} 
ALABAMA American Federation of Organizations, G 
Boston Guild, 
Mobile: Miss Helen B. Fowlkes, E Chicago League, G q 
Cleveland Association, G 4 ’ 
ARIZONA _ Columbus League, H’ | 
Phoenix; Miss Anna Pinkerton, E Deyton League for i Hard of Hearing, H i 
inneapolis ague, 
CALIFORNIA New York League, H 
Berkeley: Mrs. Edgar J. Walker, E Philadelphia Cia, G 
Angeles: Miss Lucy Ella Case, D Pittsburgh League, G 
San Francisco: Miss Coralie N. Kenfield, E San Francisco cues, G 
San Francisco: Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, E Toledo League, G i Z 
Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara School, E Washington Club, G ’ 
COLORADO 
Denver: Studio of Lip-Reding, E Hearing Instruments ’ 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA American Earphone Compan 
y, L 
Washington: Miss Frances Downes, D American M 
Washington: Washington School, C Gem Ear Phone Company, K 
FLORIDA General X-Ray Company, N : 
i Graybar Electric Company, F j 
Tampa: Mrs. Mary E. Steffey, D 2 B. ag Inc., K j 
wrt O-Phone Corporation, K 
GEORGIA . Myers & Sons, 3d Cover 
Bes Augusta: Miss Lucy McCaughrin, D 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago: Chicago School, D Books 
IOWA FOR CHILDREN, PARENTS, TEACHERS, ETC. } 
Des Moines: Des-Molnes School, D Handbook Practical Auricular Training, John 
LOUISIANA a ag of Practical Speech Teaching, John D, 
right 
New Orleans: Miss Sally Spyker, E Atsvarties Text-books for Deaf Children, Croker, 
MAINE Jones & Pratt, K 
: Books for Deaf Children, Louise Upham, H { 
Portland: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, C Course in English, J. Ww. Jones, K 
MARYLAND are sad the Elementary English 
Baltimore: Miss Avondale N. Gordon, D Vale H 
Outline of Language Wark ain M. Buell, E 
MASSACHUSETTS Story ine (Northampton), K 
Springfield: Miss L. Galarneau, D ht Language, Edith Fitzgerald, E 
- Boston: Muller-Walle Sch B The Driscoll Arithmetic, E 
Boston: New England School, B The Little Deaf Child, John D. Wright, J 
MICHIGAN Timely Topics, Augustus C. Knight, H 
Mra. Rthel M LIP-READING TEXT-BOOKS 
Ypsilanti: Michigan State Se College, C Bruhn: Elementary Lessons in Lip- $e pagent 
Bruhn:“The Muller- Method,” 
MINNESOTA Nitchie: Lip-Reading, L 


Minneapolis: Minneapolis School, D 
St. Paul: St. Paul School, E 


MISSOURI Schools for the Correction of Speech j 
Kansas City: Kansas City School, C MISSOURI q | 
St. ,Louis: Central Institute, Back cover \ 
E 

NEW YORK 4 
Omaha: Kessler School, C 

NEW YORK New York City: Miss Sins E. D. Hart, E 
ew it iss Ella raunlic 

New York Ie City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, E Oral Schools for Deaf Children ‘ 
New York City: Nitchie School, C Pe 
New York City: Jane B. Walker, E MARYLAND q 


New York City: Mrs. ’Gene Watson, E 


Syracuse: Syracuse School, D Kensington: Miss Reinhardt’s School, I 


OHIO MASSACHUSETTS 3 
Cleveland: Lake Erie School, B Northampton: The Clarke School, I : 
Columbus: Columbus School, D MICHIGAN 4 

PENNSYLVANIA Ypsilanti: Michigan State Normal College, I ” \ 
Philadelphia: The Misses =m A MISSOURI 
Philadelphia: Trask School, B St. Louis: Central Institute, Back cover 

RHODE ISLAND NEW YORK 
Providence: Marie L. Slack, E New York City: Wright Oral School, Back cover 

TENNESSEE ‘ 

Nashville: Mrs. Washington, E Miscellaneous 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle: McKerral School, D Bartorfe Company, F 
National Art School, 
CANADA Summer Course—Columbia University, F 


Montreal: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, C Want Ads, L 


